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The author writes that he finds consolation for the 
austerities of later years in recording the delights and interests 
of by-gone times in India. He started his career there in the 
year of the Delhi Durbar, 1911. After some years spent in 
remote country districts he was transferred to the wonder- 
land of the Indian states where he served for thirty years, 
including the last phase of Princely India. He experienced 
the decline from the glittering splendour of the Durbar to 
the relentless massacre of autocracy, which was officially 
admitted and described in the Government of India’s White 
Paper of 1950—a grim process, which had been rendered 
almost inevitable by circumstances which the author has 
fully described. He also discusses the final collapse and 
reflects on how far their fate was justifiable, or inevitable. 
Here is valuable first-hand evidence for all interested in 
India, written with discernment and insight, and not lacking 
in the lighter side of life in India. | 
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by 
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In his earlier book, Within the Taurus, Lord Kinross 
was the first traveller to give a full account of a journey 
in Asiatic Turkey since its reopening to foreign visitors. 
Harold Nicolson, in The Observer, wrote that he is ‘a 
born traveller . . . patient and equable, ready to endure 
squalor if he must, but appreciative of luxury when it 
comes his way’; and The Listener considered that with 
‘wit, poetry, scholarship and imagination’ he had 
written ‘one of the best of travel books.’ 

In this complementary volume Lord Kinross travels 
down from the Asiatic plateau to the lands which lie 
‘without the Taurus,’ between the mountain barrier and 
the sea. His journeys take him from Antioch and the 
Syrian frontier, in the East, along the Mediterranean 
and Aegean coasts of Turkey to Istanbul and the 
Greek frontier, in the West. The historical background 
becomes more familiarly classical, but the stresses of 
East and West are still evident to the traveller’s ob- 
servant eye. 








For the most part, Lord Kinross again travelled 
alone, as opportunity and chance directed, welcoming 
the unexpected, and relying on such varied transport as 
fortune and the country offered. For part of his 
journey fortune, in the shape of a Consular friend with | 
a boat, enabled him to approach from the sea, as the 
Greeks and Romans did, those classical cities of Asia 
Minor which were among the earliest outposts of 
Western civilization. 

The contrasts of past and present are brought vividly 
to mind, showing the changing nature of a people and 
a country which has served alternatively as a bastion of 
Europe and Asia, and is now turning once more west- 
wards, to rank as Europa rather than Asia Minor. 
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Art. 1—LANCASHIRE AND ITS COTTON. 


FoR generations Lancashire and its cotton have been a 
feature of the regional industries of England. From home 
spinning and weaving days before the industrial revolution 
up to the present the cotton textiles have, as it were, ruled 
Lancashire. Even to-day, after all the concentration of 
looms and manpower between the wars, some 200,000 men 
and women are employed in the industry. But by an 
irony of history this industry, which achieved its greatness 
in the hands of Free Trade supporters, finds itself near- 
foundering on the rocks of Empire preference and the 
efforts of light industries specifically brought in by the 
Governments through the years to aid the stability of 
Lancashire, the Home of Cotton. 

Kor over two hundred years the industry has steadily 
grown, reaching its heyday betveen 1900 and 1920, a time 
which saw the family business at its zenith. In the 
twenties thousands of looms were scrapped and never 
replaced (numerically), and an era of risk and caution 
set in. 1929-33 saw the slump, and family businesses 
collapsing or, being near collapse, bought by the survivors. 
Many of the larger manufacturing companies date from 
this time, in their expanded forms. ‘Then came the war, 
and the industry was concentrated, its production har- 
nessed to strategic necessity, and its surplus mills and 
sheds peeled off as warehouses or war factories. 

With the end of the war, the pieces had to be picked up 
again, sorted out, and marshalled to make a new home and 
export trade. This was comparatively easy initially, as 
there was all over a hunger for textiles, both here and 
abroad, and our principal pre-war rival, Japan, was starting 
under severe handicaps of defeat. Between 1945 and 
1949, the export trade was increased from 441 million 
Vol. 294.—No. 609. 
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square yards to a peak of 904 million square yards. From 
this peak, however, our exports have declined by as much 
as 267 million square yards up to the end of 1954. It is 
this decline, with the complementary increase of duty-free 
imports of cheap cloth from India and Hong Kong from 
81 to 209 million square yards between 1950 and 1955, 
which to-day constitutes the major problem for the Lanca- 
shire industry, and the principal subject of this article. 


THE CoTTON BOARD’S CASE 


On March 28 of this year the Cotton Board made public 
the case which it, with the support of all the main sectional 
organisations of the cotton industry at home, had sub- 
mitted to the President of the Board of Trade. It is a 
powerful case which deserves the more notice because it is 
the first time that the industry has resorted to publishing 
its repeated representations to successive Governments, 
representations which have been received with certain 
indecision by the Governments of Sir Winston Churchill 
and Sir Anthony Eden, for reasons which will be suggested 
and discussed later. 

The core of the Cotton Board’s case is that cloth 
imports from India and Hong Kong, allowed into Britain 
free of duty as Empire countries, are rising at an alarming 
rate, that because of cheap labour and cheaper raw cotton 
the price of the imports just cannot be matched by British 
manufacturers, and that unless something is done to control 
the increasing flow of these cloths our home cotton industry 
will be completely undermined, and an industry of vital 
importance in wartime will be endangered. 

The case for protective action to be taken rests on the 
anomaly that, when the Import Duties Act of 1932 and 
the Ottawa Agreements were framed, it was not thought 
possible that India would build up a huge export trade 
predominantly in the U.K. and Commonwealth markets, 
while in Hong Kong or any other British Colony there was 
at that time no spinning industry whatever, and protective 
reservations were manifestly at that time unnecessary. 
At the same time, tariff protection was in those Agreements 
extended to such as the motor industry, whose need for 
such protection could be foreseen. Nor is it that no new 
protections have been granted to British products since 
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the war. Fresh fruit and vegetables have been given 
increased protection, while in the same period the tariff 
level for cotton has in fact been reduced ! 

In India the Government takes a very difflerent——and 
for us devastating—line. In March 1953 India increased 
the duties on cotton piece goods from 15 and 18 per cent. 
to 60 and 80 per cent. ad valorem, and maintained a tight 
quota control. In 1954 they withdrew quota limitations 
and in May 1955 they did reduce the duty to 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, as a result of representations. But the follow- 
ing figures give some idea of the complete reversal of trade 
that has taken place in the last twenty-five vears. 


Annual Rate, 


1930-32 1954 Jan.—Aug 

1955 

Exports to India,* million sq. yds. 551-5 3:3 4-0 
Imports from India, a 1:4 132-8 158-1 


* Undivided India in 1930-32. 


The reception of imports from U.K. in India is not the 
whole story by any means. The Indian industry also has 
sheltered access to local supplies of raw cotton at prices 
which have, in 1955, been about 9d. or 1s. a pound less 
than the world price, and means an immediate advantage 
of 23d. to 3d. a yard on medium cloths. The Indian in- 
dustry is expanding rapidly, and in size is exceeded only 
by the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Between 1951 and 1954 its 
output increased by 900 million square yards, an increase 
of 223 per cent., while her raw cotton is also increasing 
both in quantity and in range of qualities. 

The Hong Kong industry is of even more recent, and 
infinitely more accidental, growth. Until the end of the 
war (1945) the Hong Kong textile industry consisted of a 
few knitting mills and small weaving firms, many of them 
with hand looms, using imported yarns and making 
speciality Chinese styles for comparatively local markets. 
Then the Communist revolution in China induced a 
number of Shanghai manufacturers with capital outside 
China to set up spinning mills in Hong Kong, often to use 
machinery ordered originally for their Shanghai mills. 
Later spinning mills have been supplemented by weaving 
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mills and some finishing also began. Land is dear to buy, 
but the refugee population of the Colony makes not only 
cheap labour but also three-shift, six-day week working 
of mills possible. These features make almost limitless 
expansion possible, particularly in the field of ‘ grey cloth’ 
(cloth ready for dyeing or printing), and while it may to 
some seem good to have cheap cloth available in the 
United Kingdom, it is not strategically sound for us to 
stake all on necessities which have to come 10,000 miles, 
and are always threatened not only by our own enemies 
but by the proximity of an unfriendly China. 

The Cotton Board’s case is not a demand for the com- 
plete banning of Indian and Hong Kong products, so much 
as a demand to impose some measure of control of these 
imports before they grow beyond manageable proportions ; 
and what perhaps causes more chagrin than anything is 
the fact that in March 1955 Sir Winston Churchill told a 
Delegation that the Government would give ‘ urgent and 
earnest consideration’ to their problem, but in May Sir 
Anthony Eden, the new Prime Minister, declared: ‘ We 
would be reluctant to take action against imports from 
India, particularly action which would discriminate against 
India compared with other parts of the Commonwealth. 
Special considerations of Colonial policy arise in the case 
of Hong Kong.’ 

This Government policy was reaffirmed by the President 
of the Board of Trade on October 14, and also on Feb- 
ruary 20 of this year, when a deputation of the industry 
met him to discuss the case they were presenting. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S CASE 


The case of the Government for taking no action has 
never been fully stated, and some aspects of it can only 
be surmised. Nevertheless, some such attempt at a state- 
ment should be made. Three main grounds of the Govern- 
ment view are: first, that the retained imports of cotton 
goods only represent some 10 per cent. of the home market, 
and cannot therefore be as injurious as the industry claims 
them to be; secondly, that the present distresses of the 
industry are more attributable to falling export orders than 
to increasing imports at home; and, thirdly, that the 
Government’s policy of liberalising trade would be com- 
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pletely imperilled by any action to safeguard the cotton 
industry's home market, with consequences more serious 
to the country’s economy as a whole than could be justified 
by the relief which the industry would obtain. 

The validity of these contentions is contested by the 
industry, and may fairly be contested by the unbiased 
observer, at least as regards the first two. That only 
10 per cent. of the home market has been captured by the 
cheap imports may be a good excuse for delay, but it 
surely hardly constitutes a wise reason. When the import 
slice of the home market has jumped from less than 3 to 
10 per cent. in two years, and the Indian and Hong Kong 
industries are still expanding rapidly, complacency over 
the figure of 10 per cent. is, to say the least, dangerous. 
As for the extent to which the imports and falling export 
orders each affect the Lancashire industry, there must be 
a large element of opinion in it. But when the loss of 
exports in the past five years is 75 per cent. due to loss of 
orders in India, Pakistan, and British Colonies due to 
inroads made in those markets by Indian and Japanese 
goods, and the ‘10 per cent.’ of the home market, about 
which the Government will do nothing, would actually 
absorb 64 per cent. of the production dropped due to loss 
of exports, there are remarkable grounds for plumping on 
the side of the cotton industry’s advocates. But it is 
remarkable that these telling percentages I have just men- 
tioned, calculated from the figures in their published case, 
have not been presented in this fashion to the Government. 

The third Government contention, that import restric- 
tions would do more harm than good generally to the 
economy has a great deal of strength. Other British 
industries, notably those in engineering, have business with 
India, and the Government is entitled to feel that, what- 
ever India may do to safeguard and cosset her own textile 
trade, for us to retaliate might have adverse repercussions 
on other trade interests with that country. It is a justi- 
fiable view, although representatives of the cotton industry 
here have made inquiries far afield, and do not accept that 
the consequences to other industries would be as grave as 
our Government believes. 

The point does at this stage arise, however: how bad 
must the state of the cotton industry become before the 
Government will take up its case ? And from which angle 
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is the industry regarded by the Government—-as an 
industry of strategic and economic importance or as a 
means of local employment ? 


SoME DOMESTIC CONSIDERATIONS 


So far the cotton industry has been considered as an 
entity, a national tool or weapon in the fight for economic 
survival, against the forces abroad, rather than as an 
industry with diverse facets and characteristics of impor- 
tance to the home trade and social front. It is time now 
to consider this side. 

From the aspect of trade and employment it is essential 
to point to one or two factors which make for certain 
conflicts of interests within the industry as a whole, and 
for hardships of a local nature in the prosperity and 
employment fields. Imports of yarn or cloth at prices 
which our manufacturers cannot touch cause grave hard- 
ship to individual sections of the industry, while often 
being a benefit to the converters of finished garments or 
to dyers and printers. A large number of mills, for 
example, weave ‘ grey’ cloth for the dyers and printers. 
But so long as any cheaper ‘ grey’ cloth from, say, Hong 
Kong approximates to the quality of home produced, the 
dyers and printers are not going to say no toa cheaper 
raw material which will enable them to sell their finished 
product more reasonably. The same may be said of 
weavers in regard to spun yarn. If they are being pressed 
by foreign competition, and foreign spinners can provide 
adequate quality at lower cost, they cannot afford, with 
the best will in the world, to neglect the cheaper raw 
material. At the same time, the industry is fully alive to 
the fact that if spun yarn or ‘ grey’ cloth imports are 
limited their associates in the made-up garment trade will 
be faced with intensified competition from the same 
cheaper sources. Already between 1950 and 1955 imports 
of made-up articles have increased as follows. 


Increase 1955 figure 
Cotton bed coverings, other than quilts 2-7 times | 6,956 cwt. 
Cotton towels of all descriptions 3:1 times | 26,716 ewt. 
Men’s and boys’ shirts 0-7 times | 455,884 doz. 
Dresses wholly of cotton 23 times 760,754 


Fabric gloves of cotton 51 times 650,276 doz. pairs 
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This table gives just a slight indication, but enough to 
show that the threat to the industry is such that every 
aspect of it is liable to be jeopardised. 

The Lancashire industry is of a remarkably localised 
nature. The spinning mills are in one district, finishers in 
another, and weavers in another. And then if one takes 
weavers as an example, ‘ grey’ cloth weavers in, say, 
Burnley, highly skilled in their own work, cannot be 
readily transferred to Nelson, where the weaving is of 
finer coloured cloths—even if they would go, for they do 
not readily take to work in neighbouring towns. 

Kimployment, then, is not the easiest of Lancashire 
problems ; and unemployment, under-employment, and 
the general decline of the labour force in the industry are 
features already present—features which even now are 
rapidly undermining the morale of the industry. Figures 
given in the Cotton Board document speak for themselves. 
Between January and September 1955 cotton yarn and 
cloth output dropped (1954: 100) from 97 to 84, and 
99 to 84 respectively, while the labour force in the industry 
fell from 337,000 to 302,900 between May 1954 and 
October 1, 1955. 

In Ministry of Labour returns of August 27, 1955, 
12-7 per cent. of spinning, and 9-6 per cent. of weaving 
employees were on short time. The national percentage 
for all manufacturing industries was 0-9 per cent. During 
1955 at least 90 mills closed down and some 30,000 people 
lost their employment. The following quotations amplify 
yet other aspects of the labour situation : 

‘ Many of the older workers and married women do not seek 
other work, and are thus lost to the country’s productive effort. 
Young people are not entering in sufficient numbers an industry 
which, without some form of protection against the cotton 
industries of low standard of living countries, offers no long- 
term security of employment.’ 

‘One of the worst features is the loss, which cannot be 
shown in the tables, of key-men and highly trained personnel. 
The industry is now finding great difficulty in attracting suitable 
recruits and retaining trained men.’ 

‘An index of the dangerous situation is the shortness of 
order books. Spinners now have an average order book 
(August 1955) of 44 weeks and weavers of 9) weeks. By 
contrast, order books when imports were also high in 1951 
were 30 and 32 weeks respectively.’ 
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The remarks about recruitment are borne out by a 
remarkable difference in outlook between parents with 
sons in Lancashire, and parents, say, in the Midlands. 
Midland industry finds apprentices hard to come by, as 
the boys can earn more on routine production jobs. But 
Lancashire parents go straight for apprenticeships for their 
boys, in trades where they will not be dependent on the 
fortunes of just one district. 

It is pertinent at this stage to consider some wider 
aspects of the employment and policies of the industry 
and the Government. In the past twenty years a variety 
of new industries have come to the cotton towns, such as 
light engineering and electrical firms, providing alterna- 
tives for employment independent of the vicissitudes of 
the textile industries. And there are, of course, also the 
rayon and other man-made fibre mills. 

The alternative industries and the man-made fibre 
mills, however, are very definitely a mixed blessing both 
to the district and to the cotton industry. The man-made 
fibres are—curiously enough—protected by higher duty 
rates than cotton, and the operatives in the spinning and 
weaving have their piece rates weighted under pre-war 
agreements, when threads were less strong than to-day, 
but at present very few categories of this spinning and 
weaving really require the bonus. The rates, therefore, 
are in a way something against which cottons have to 
compete. But the greatest competition comes from the 
new industries, for these compete for the same female 
labour that forms the greatest proportion of cotton hands. 
The jobs are generally cleaner, less noisy, and frequently 
better paid, the firms often being on defence contracts or 
industries which do not have to strive for low export 
prices. 

The result is that cotton firms, when their foreign 
competitors have cheap labour, have to pay high wages 
and spend lavishly on welfare attractions such as canteens, 
day nurseries, and the like— even then sometimes finding 
themselves outbid by the new factories. 

Kor some years now the project of introducing shift 
working on the most modern machines has been mooted, 
but the three great snags to this being introduced are : 
(1) capital cost; (2) shortage of men, for women can- 
not do night work; (3) trade union opposition at the 
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prospect of most of their members (the women) being 
redundant. 

So far as the third snag is concerned, the main unions 
are nearing agreement on the principles, and it is quite 
possible that in a limited number of cases shifts may be 
introduced in the next few years, with 


it is hoped 
considerable benefit in costs of production. 


CONCLUSION 


[In an industry as complex and as mature as our cotton 
industry, it can never be either a cheap or an easy matter 
to bring it into line with new conditions. The cost of 
re-equipment and in many cases rebuilding have, with 
some firms since the war, amounted almost to their sub- 
scribed capital, and without some promise of stability such 
improvements will often not be attempted. 

The industry is of immense strategic importance, and 
to keep the industry to a substantial size is vital to our 
well-being in time of war. With clothing, industrial, and 
defence needs (a modern bomber tyre, for example, uses a 
bale of cotton) to be catered for, the country cannot afford 
to let the morale or the momentum of the industry sink to 
too low a level. 

At the same time, our eyes cannot be completely closed 
to the fact that ordinary low- and medium-quality cloths 
which Lancashire used to supply to the world, are now 
being made and will continue increasingly to be made on 
the spot in the hitherto under-developed countries. 


From 
this premise it would be easy to work on to the conclusion 
that Lancashire should therefore concentrate on the finer 
work in which it has no peer. But back we come to 
defence, and the need to keep up a basic production of all 
kinds of cotton fabrics, a production which cannot be 
maintained without a good home market. 

Nor must we overlook, in the field of the medium- and 
lower-quality yarns, the future development of the syn- 
thetic fibres and the very possible future trend towards 
blended fabrics of synthetic and natural fibres, cotton and 
wool. The textile research knowledge and facilities of 
this country are probably the best in the world, and both 
in marketing and research the fortunes of the synthetic 


fibres go hand in hand with cotton and wool. Many firms, 
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both in manufacturing and merchanting, depend on both 
natural end synthetic for their normal trade, and a collapse 
of cotton manufacturing and sales could only hamper the 
commercial advances being made in the export and develop- 
ment of our synthetics. 

The arguments are therefore more compelling than the 
Government seem to allow for some form of protection to 
be given to the industry, either by tariff or grants on the 
lines of agriculture, whose prosperity is maintained, above 
all, for similar reasons of prudence and strategy. This is 
not, of course, to say that the industry can be maintained 
at its present size in terms of mills or employees. But 
work-study and redeployment of labour have already in 
the past few years greatly improved output, and any 
development on shift lines and automatic machines will 
earry this further forward. 

There are no easy solutions to the problems of such a 
complex industry, but one must never forget, along with 
economics and strategy, that cotton is Lancashire. As its 
fortunes ebb and flow, so does the morale of Lancashire, 
whether families are ‘ in cotton’ or not. Sentiment it may 
be, but sentiment is an uncommon good booster of morale. 
And without high morale nothing has use. 


JAMES NOWELL. 
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Art. 2--EDWARD WHYMPER: MOUNTAINEER, 
WRITER, ARTIST, AND SCIENTIST. 


‘ But be not afraid of greatness : some are born great, 
some achieve greatness and some have greatness thrust 
upon them.’ (* Twelfth Night,’ 11. 5.) 


THE term * greatness ’ applied as an attribute to a man has 
few synonyms. But if in * greatness’ may be included 
‘fame’ without any qualifying adjectives, Edward 
Whymper, the conqueror of the Matterhorn, is surely a 
peculiar case, seeing that his name continues to be widely 
remembered with respect, even revered in certain circles, 
though almost invariably and paradoxically associated 
with a horrible, fatal accident to his party, that took place 
ninety-one years ago, immediately following the first 
successful ascent of the demon-haunted mountain. 

The granting of the permit to greatness or fame, though 
depending on achievement in some field of human endea- 
vour, is in the hands of the general public. There is also 
the element of time to be considered, for it is doubtful if 
either honour could be rightly bestowed on a man only for a 
day (otherwise every headliner in a daily newspaper would 
be at least ‘famous’); but true greatness or fame must 
stand the test of years if it is to improve upon mere 
‘honourable mention.’ Fame, too, may come to men in 
many different ways—through outstanding valour, bril- 
liance in the arts and science, genius in tactics in war, the 
power of oratory, skill in polities, and other notable 
qualities and accomplishments. Occasionally indeed, 
though earned, it has been thrust upon men, as in the case 
of Father Damien, the leper-hero of Molokai, a character of 
‘purest ray’ and ‘ sweetness’ whose virtues would have 
remained undiscovered outside the colony, his name un- 
known to the wide world, had it not been for unsought but 
most favourable publicity given to him by a writer himself 
of fame (Robert Louis Stevenson). The fame of Edward 
Whymper, on the other hand, is the curious and exceptional 
instance of a relatively unknown young man (25) suddenly 
hustled into the limelight by cruel, adverse newspaper 
publicity given to the terrible accident involving seven 
climbers, of whom he was one of the three survivors, and 
the man who not only lived down false accusations that 
sometimes amounted to homicide, but, in later years, 
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enhanced his reputation in and popularised as an adven- 
turous sport his very hazardous occupation that had been 
so generally condemned in 1865, converting him, through 
his own dogged determination, from a suspect ‘ 
into a ‘ citizen of credit and renown.’ 


criminal ’ 


It is necessary to read a very long leading article in * The 
Times’ particularly bewailing the ‘ waste’ of life of the 
‘best blood of England ’ and specifically that of the ‘ heir- 
presumptive to one of our noblest families ’ (Lord Francis 
Douglas), several letters and articles in the same journal 
and in the ‘Standard,’ and elsewhere in the same vein, of 
late July and early August 1865, to realise how intense and 
prejudiced that most unwelcome publicity must have been. 
There was, to be sure, the scrupulously fair letter of Mr 
Alfred Wills, President of the Alpine Club, that induced 
Edward Whymper against his inclination to publish a full 
and clear account of the accident, but the arm-chair 
criticisms mostly vilified the leader of the fateful expedition 
and roundly condemned mountaineering as a_ useless, 
dangerous pastime of wastrels, sensation-seekers, and even 
malefactors, the ‘Standard’ going so far as to compare 
mountaineers with ‘convict gangs,’ a journalistic lapse 
from good taste that was recalled somewhat violently forty- 
six years later to a reporter who tried to take photos of 
E.W.’s coffin as it was being lowered into his grave in 
Chamonix. 

The fact that the historic first ascent of the Matterhorn had 
been achieved prior to the tragedy occurring during the 
descent became of minor importance in the eyes of the 
public eagerly anxious to read and re-read the gruesome 
details of the finding of the naked and horribly mutilated 
bodies of three out of the four unfortunate victims. And 
it is this fact that makes me sometimes wonder if the name 
of Edward Whymper in his chosen career would still be 
known so widely to-day if he had reached the Matterhorn’s 
summit and descended in safety with all his party. For 
how many persons, even enthusiasts, can name off-hand 
the first conquerors of Mont Blanc, for example, a mountain 
higher than the Matterhorn by 1,000 feet—Jacques Balmat 
and Dr Paccard in 1786 (and I had, myself, to consult the 
records!) ? I have said that Edward Whymper’s case was 
peculiar, and, I think, with some justification. 

Edward was certainly not born to greatness, being the 
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second son ot a large brood (nine sons, two daughters) sired 
by my grandfather, Josiah Wood Whimper (changed to 
Whymper by the touchy Baptist, though not improving on 
the spoken name), a first-class water-colour painter who 
earned a good but modest living as a wood-graver and who 
taught the technique to his young son, who in turn added 
much to the income of the large family and tothe reputation 
of the firm by his supreme mastery of the art. Edward may 
be said to have achieved greatness of a kind through a 
certain inherited puritanical pertinacity by industriously 
and successfully continuing to pursue the ‘ bubble reputa- 
tion ’ even in the chasm’s mouth after that other distasteful 
form of greatness (for a time looking like notoriety) had 
been thrust upon him by a Fate that not even he denied, 
but that sometimes he resented. 

It so happens that I (now aged 70) am the sole surviving 
male relative who knew Edward Whymper intimately or 
at all, and, with the exception of his favourite youngest 
sister, the late Annette, | was one of the few members of 
the family in whom he took much interest. His offer, 
however, to buy me when very young from my parents, to 
educate me according to his lights, and to make me his heir, 
while typical of his egoism, was certainly more a sure sign 
of his even-then lonely existence, that continued to the end 
of his days, than of any personal affection for my infantile 
self, who too often cried at his grim visage. In much later 
years I was to become his confidant so far as such relaxation 
from his personal ‘ isolationism ’ was possible, and I acted, 
among other capacities, as attendant and critic at many of 
his public lectures and as his most patient listener to 
monologues in greater privacy. As his ‘ best man’ at his 
wedding, which we all hoped would end his loneliness, 
April 25th, 1906, 1 was dutifully present when the moun- 
taineer Canon J. M‘Cormick officiated and delivered an able 
if somewhat technical address in which the ambitions 
and struggles of a mountaineer to reach earthly summits, 
undeterred by obstacles and failures and prepared to face 
death to gain his ends, were compared with those of man- 
kind to ascend to celestial heights—an admirable touch 
for both preacher and bridegroom. Mr M‘Cormick (later 
Canon) had been among the search-party that included my 
uncle and that set out from Zermatt at 2 a.m., July 16, 
1865, to locate the bodies of E.W.’s admired and faithful 
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Swiss guide Michel Croz, the Revd. Charles Hudson and his 
protégé Douglas Robert Hadow (an inexperienced youth of 
nineteen), and Lord Francis Douglas (brother of the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry), who, through the breaking of a rope, 
had fallen over 4,000 feet to their death during the tragic 
descent following their (and the) first triumphal ascent of the 
Matterhorn, accomplished at 1.40 p.m. on July i4, 1865. 
The search for, but the finding of, only three of the four 
bodies was well described by the Canon in a lecture (* A Sad 
Holiday ’) later given at Liverpool University, and an even 
more moving account of the search can be found in E.W.’s 
‘Scrambles Amongst the Alps.” The mortal remains of 
Lord Francis Douglas have never been found, in spite of 
every endeavour of which | could have much more to tell. 
But the reason why I was specially favoured by my 
uncle was that, after his offer to buy me for cash down (I 
was told that one hundred pounds was to have been the 
purchase price) had been happily refused by my parents, | 
became a scientist, and Edward was strong on science, a 
leaning towards which he early showed in his first Diaries ; 
and he liked my company just so long as we kept to 
scientific matters of interest to him-—my own particular 
problems and researches being quickly dismissed from con- 
versation held in his rooms either on Ludgate Hill or at 
Southend or Teddington, or when lunching at the old 
Anderton's Hotel at the bottom of Fleet Street, his favour- 
ite hostelry when in town. From these frequent meetings 
and scientific discussions | began to see into the extra- 
ordinary mind of a sometimes dreamer and of an imagina- 
tive man (which his biographer, the late Mr Frank S. 
Smythe, is inclined to deny that he ever was), and | 
became convinced that, had it not been for the disaster 
on the Matterhorn, Edward Whymper could have gained 
real greatness through his scientific ability as well as through 
his artistry, neither talent sufficiently known to admirers 
only of his * climbing’ feats that rightly earned for him the 
title of a ‘ very great mountaineer,’ his scientific achieve- 
ments being too few in published results owing to his almost 
compulsory absorption in mountaineering and exploration 
after he had been so suddenly and dramatically thrust by 
Fate into public notice. This, then, may be said to be my 
justification for this note on a remarkable man who, in 
spite of his much greater reputation and occupation as a 
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mountaineer (‘a higher form of immortality ’ in his case, 
wrote G. W. Young graphically in the ‘ Cornhill,’ 1923), 
made several important contributions to science deserving 
of notice, and something more to art, which, like science, 
does not stand still—both accomplishments overshadowed 
in the life-story of the man by a dramatic tragedy. 

The biography of Edward Whymper written by the 
late Mr Frank S. Smythe, the famous lone climber of Mount 
Everest within one thousand feet of the summit, is an able 
and conscientious work (‘ Edward Whymper,’ Hodder and 
Stoughton Ltd., 1940) by a thoroughly experienced 
mountaineer and author. On re-reading this book re- 
cently, however, I have found something lacking that I can 
attribute only to much greater devotion to E.W.’s tech- 
nique of climbing a mountain than to personal knowledge 
of the man that would have revealed an extraordinary 
scientific mind far more important, in my opinion, than 
physical mastery of what is said in the classics to have 
given birth to a mouse.* For this one cannot blame a 
biographer who, so far as | know, never met his subject, 
but was, himself, a master-mountaineer. 

The Diaries that Edward kept during his young days 
(1855-59) with his nose stuck to his father’s graving-bench, 
and his later Diaries (1860 onwards until his completely 
lonely death, when, still on active service, he died un- 
attended in Chamonix, Sept. 16, 1911) that begin with and 
deal with and end with his mountaineering career, were 
made available to Mr Smythe by my sister (Mrs Amy 
Woodgate) and myself and truly show, as his biographer 
has emphasised, a young, ambitious, lusty youngster 
frustrated by a day-in-day-out monotony of cutting and 
graving the hard box-wood blocks in his exacting father’s 
business. The former observations are, no doubt, psycho- 
logically interesting, and if one throws in also another 
frustration—an unfortunate and very serious love-affair 
that ended only with the lady’s premature death—nothing 
is lacking for a Freud to find all adequately explained 
reasons why a man, granted his first opportunity and after 


** The mountain groaned in pangs of birth: 
Great expectations filled the earth ; 
And lo! a mouse was born!’ 
(Phedrus circa, 25 B.c.) ‘ Fables ’"—anonymous 
English metrical rendering. 
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successfully seeking one mountain-top with disastrous 
result following seven abortive previous attempts, should 
then continue to pursue that dangerous career and even 
frequently to revisit the Alpine slopes of evil memory to the 
day of his death, preferably in lone solitude and only under 
compulsion in company except that of his best friends, the 
professional guides of Zermatt. I do not see the need for 
any Freudian explanation—the man was naturally, fatally 
if you prefer, attracted to and by mountains, as his bio- 
grapher also admits with limitations. As a start, Edward 
saw his first mountain in 1860, when sent abroad to make 
sketches of the Alps and the then little-known mountains 
of the Dauphine for a book, to be later reproduced in wood- 
cuts by himself ; next, once having seen those sublime but 
defying monsters reaching to the skies, he considered him- 
self ‘ offered a challenge,’ as he told me; thirdly, they 
provided comparatively fresh fields for scientific investiga- 
tion upon which he had already set his heart ; finally, after 
the tragic ending to his first success, further climbing 
became another form of challenge—to his courage—and, 
though the shock to his system had been considerable at the 
time of the fatal accident, he felt himself impelled to 
continue his chosen career, while, understandably, he dis- 
trusted the ‘ amateur ’ thereafter in any of his ventures. 
There was one trait in Edward’s physical make-up that 
undoubtedly contributed much to his success as mountain- 
eer and explorer—and that was his tremendous staying- 
power. As a walker he was indefatigable, and we learn 
from his early Diaries that, in 1859, he thought nothing of 
walking from London to Haslemere (whither his father had 
gone from Lambeth to make a country-home for his 
invalid wife), a distance of forty-five miles which he covered 
in a day at the steady rate of 44 miles per hour—a not 
remarkable feat if an unusual one for a boy still in his teens. 
At the age of sixty he walked from London to Edinburgh 
in a week, alone as usual and with a heavy knapsack. But 
my most vivid recollection of him in this connection is his 
not-infrequent arrival on foot at our house on Ditton Hill 
at some unholy hour of an evening, demanding a nice hot 
supper, talking apparently endlessly to my father, who 
largely looked after his affairs while the wanderer was 
abroad on his expeditions, and, about midnight, starting 
to leave our exhausted family to walk back to his rooms 
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in’ London—a short stroll of thirty miles for the round 
trip. 

The fact that he was physically so perfect a specimen of 
humanity—his thick chest, strong legs, and healthy con- 
stitution—had, without question, much to do with per- 
forming feats of prowess beyond the powers of ordinary 
men. And this fine physique, with his determination 
never to submit to his own or others’ weakness under the 
most trying conditions, made him a difficult and un- 
sympathetic, even ruthless, leader. For instance, in the 
Andes (1879-80), after a fortnight spent above 10,000 feet 
on Chimborazo on his first ascent, he wrote, ‘ We were 
feverish, had intense headaches, and were unable to satisfy 
our desire for air... ,’ yet he insisted on going higher, to 
19,300 feet, when all became crippled by inflammation of 
the eyes and his party of hired guides began to grumble. 
But on he went, and he and the famed and trusty Alpine 
guides, Jean-Antoine and Louis Carrel, reached the summit 
(20,498 feet) on Jan. 4, 1880, the first recorded instance of 
a successful ascent of a mountain over 20,000 feet. When, 
however, in a matter of a few weeks, Edward wanted to 
make a second ascent for more detailed particulars of the 
atmospherical, geological, and life-supporting conditions. 
even the Carrels revolted as being ‘ too sick ’—so E.W. 
started off by himself and, after climbing to over 16,000 
feet, remained there alone for two days making the scientific 
observations and calculations he had decided were necessary 
for completion of his study of the mountain, even while 
his body was suffering intensely from mountain-sickness. 
His comments in his Diary about his guides on that 
occasion are pungent. The results of all this and much 
more pain and trouble were an extremely able documenta- 
tion of the symptoms of sickness at high altitudes and its 
alleviation (used during the commencement of our aero- 
nautical age), an invaluable co-relation established between 
altitude and barometrical pressure and recorded in ‘ How 
to use an Aneroid Barometer’ that both modified and 
improved that type of instrument. Im addition, vast 
collections of ‘ specimens’ of rocks, plants, and insects 
were made, of which his beetles, after they had been named 
(a few hitherto unknown) by the Natural History Museum 
in London, formed the subject of a monograph illustrated 
by himself. Thus were the toils of one freed from the 
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journalist’s ‘ convict-gangs * of 1865 turned to good account 
fifteen years afterwards. 

During the later ascent of Cotopaxi, where, on Feb. 15, 
they camped at 15,130 feet, the party suffered less distress, 
being partially acclimatised to the higher altitudes, and it 
eventually camped on the edge of a volcano at 19,613 feet 
without undue bodily discomfort—an event that started 
k.W. on a new scientific interest. The still later climbs of 
lesser-known mountains in the range, particularly that of 
Antisana (19,335 feet), were responsible for much treasure- 
trove for the scientist-—insects, geological specimens, and 
many interesting plants and lichens (at an altitude of over 
17,000 feet). He ascended Sincholagua (16,365 feet), 
hitherto unclimbed, in order to study its geological forma - 
tion, and he crossed the Andean watershed to the village of 
Cayambe, which he used as base for the double purpose of 
climbing Cotocachi (16,301 feet) and collecting implements 
of the Equatorial ‘Stone Age’ (described in detail in 
‘ Travels Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator’). 

His observation that the condor was never seen by him 
at an altitude higher than 16,000 feet on Chimborazo 
caused him to write a refutation of the claims of one ‘ Mr 
James Orton, late Professor of Natural History in Vassar 
College ’ who (wrote E.W.) ‘ states that the condor “ can 
dart in an instant from the dome of Chimborazo to the 
sultry coast of the Pacific.’’’ E.W. was not one to pass 
lightly and deal kindly with such an unfounded piece of 
information by a supposed man of science, and his published 
criticism was one of his most scathing best, to which 
Smythe, in the Biography, adds the comment: * There 
appears to be no evidence that the condor descends to the 
Pacific coast, yet most schoolboys hear about its prodigious 
flights from the Andes to the Pacific: a tradition once 
established on a quasi-scientific basis dies hard!’ Edward 
Whymper ‘debunked’ a good many fanciful traditions 
during his lifetime, being wholly scientific in his outlook 
and in accuracy in his publications. And always, wherever 
he went, he kept not only notes of what he saw of his sur- 
roundings but precise records of temperatures and pressures 
made on delicate instruments specially constructed for him 
by Hicks of Holborn. In this way, Edward Whymper 
became a difficult antagonist to overcome in his own fields. 

There is not space here to give illuminating abstracts 
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from his Diaries (1855-59), but, in his youth, Edward was 
already showing unusual powers of observation and deduc- 
tion and of the mastery of the art of both descriptive 
writing and clear and accurate illustration which, developed 
later, make such books as ‘ Scrambles Amongst the Alps ’ 
and * Travels Amongst the Great Andes of the Equator ’ so 
particularly, possibly eternally, fascinating—for, besides 
writing the vividly descriptive texts, he illustrated those 
books with his own wood-cuts that have been acknowledged 
as among the finest of the wood-graver’s art, some of the 
best examples of which can be seen in the British Museum. 
‘The Scrambles’ was published in 1871 by John Murray 
at one guinea, a beautiful edition that ‘ from literary and 
artistic stand-points was enthusiastically received by the 
public ’ (Smythe), while it should be mentioned that it has 
since run into several both fine and cheap editions and has 
been translated into most civilised languages, the latest, in 
1951, being Japanese. About the recent attempt to bring 
the story to the ‘ movie-screen ’ the less said the better, 
though some of the mountain scenery photographed was 
superb. 
The combination of mountaineer, explorer, artist, and 
scientist showed signs of its possibility early in E.W.’s life 
and in the young man’s Diaries appear frequent men- 
tions of, and astute comments on, wood-graving works by 
competitive illustrators, exhibitions of paintings, the 
cracking of ‘ Big Ben,’ the advances being made in photo- 
graphy and etchings on metal, new designs of locomotive 
engines, transatlantic telegraphy with cable just success- 
fully laid, the Crimean War and Florence Nightingale, the 
Franklin and Kane Arctic explorations, expeditions to the 
furthermost parts of the world, and other signs of advance- 
ment in art, science, and travel typical of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. EKdward’s interest in photography, barely out of the 
daguerreotype stage, was more than just the inquisitiveness 
of youth, for in later years he carried around with him on 
many of his minor trips the cumbersome apparatus for 
taking pictures on * wet plates ’ and, still later, worked with 
the [Ilford Company in the invention of the ‘ dry plate ’ that 
was not a little responsible for popularising photography. 
After his death, my father and I destroyed hundreds of 
experimental plates of all kinds, each carefully labelled with 
precise particulars of lighting, exposure, and other condi- 
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tions obtaining during the experiments. Photography has 
progressed so far since those days that this pioneering work 
in that field is no longer of interest, yet some of his photo- 
graphs of mountains, and even one of the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria taken from his window on Ludgate Hill and looking 
towards St. Paul’s Cathedral, are masterpieces of the artistic 
application of the mechanical. 

Though earning some reputation as a water-colour 
painter in his early years and already recognised as an 
unusually able wood-cut graver in considerable demand by 
1860, the scientific streak came out in him when he 
acknowledged that progress in illustration was inevitable 
through metal etching and photography, which may be said 
to have brought to an end the fine art of wood-graving of 
which Edward and his father were almost the last masters. 
But, even when following the latest developments in pro- 
cesses of illustration, he was not content to confine himself 
to black and white, and he started elaborate experiments in 
colour reproduction, the results of which were, in their way, 
works of exceptional artistry—for he had a fine sense of 
colour. These pictures were all in ‘ three-colour,’ and he 
added to the naturalness of his reproductions by adopting 
another ‘ touch ’—the raising in relief of the heavy brush- 
strokes of paints (particularly of ‘ Chinese white ’) favoured 
by water-colour artists of that period. One of these 
laboriously produced ‘ works of art’ that used to hang on 
the wall of his studio in Teddington and that he presented 
to me was, he assured me, the original that passed the 
examination of the judges and had been admitted to an 
Exhibition of Water Colour Painters. Without the most 
careful scrutiny, there is the possibility of the fraud not 
having been detected by experts, though I have always 
doubted the probability; it was, however, so faithful a 
reproduction of the original that used to hang by its side 
that I, no artist but blessed with acute eyesight, could 
detect no difference through the glass that covered both 
pictures. 

It is not difficult to understand, then, that Edward 
Whymper, who showed great promise and ability in the 
fields of art and science, became, rather, a very expert 
amateur in both, too often unable to pursue to the finish 
the ideas that flooded his imaginative mind through greater 
occupation in the physical field of mountaineering. The 
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collections of specimens that he made he usually handed 
over to experts to classify and deal with; but his studio in 
Teddington, when he died, provided a most amazing 
orderly medley of unconsidered trifles, some of which he 
left to public and private museums, some to members of his 
family, in his will or by label. So it was that I came into 
possession of (among other oddities) two curious examples 
of my uncle’s catholic taste in science—about twenty small 
tubes of volcanic dust, and a much larger glass tube 
containing a beef-steak sealed in vacuo, dating from his 
very early experiments on the vacuwm-preservation of foods 
intended to be an improvement upon those of Appert, who 
deservedly, because he brought to practical conclusion his 
researches in 1810, may be rightly named the ‘ Father of 
Food-Preservation.’ I became heir also (by label) to the 
primitive hand vacuwm-pump in which his food-experi- 
ments were made, but which had served previously more 
usefully in checking his innumerable aneroid barometers. 
One of his earliest cameras (a huge monster, but equipped 
with a marvellous lens) I also inherited, and I have used it 
often, particularly when wanting fine detail in distant land- 
scapes. The clearing-up of E.W.’s studio was facilitated, 
however, by the fact that every trifle was labelled, not only 
with detailed statements of what it was (with date and 
other relevant observations) as in the case of his ‘ three- 
colour pulls,’ photographic plates, and odd _ geological 
specimens (such as that of the beautiful blue ‘ Sodalite ’ 
that he had found in important quantities in the Canadian 
Rockies, a large piece of which he had polished and pre- 
sented to Edward VII), but, as on the tube of beef-steak, 
remarks regarding any changing appearance when such 
change was of scientific interest. 

Most of the volcanic dust consigned to me had been 
gathered during and after the eruption of Mt Pelée that 
destroyed St Pierre, Martinique, on May 8, 1902, with the 
loss of 30,000 lives. The labels on these tubes show that 
much of the dust was picked up off the deck of steamers 
and in out-of-the-way places many hundreds of miles from 
Martinique. After his ascent of Cotopaxi, his first voleano, 
in 1880, E.W. seems to have become particularly interested 
in the earth’s boiling depths as he continued to be in its 
frigid heights, though there is no record of what he had in- 
tended to do with Pelée’s wind-blown ash. 
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While the odd trifles that he collected may be dismissed 
as unimportant, they indicate an ever-active, inquisitive, 
observant, and imaginative mind. His personal researches 
on nutrition in high and cold altitudes—the most suitable 
food and kind of package or container—and his experiences 
with the best kinds of tents and clothing for explorers at 
high altitudes or in bitter cold, cannot, however, be so 
lightly regarded. His extensive knowledge and published 
information on these subjects were used by both Scott 
(1902 and 1912) and Shackleton (1909) when equipping 
themselves for their Polar expeditions. E.W. had, in his 
earliest Diaries, shown marked interest in Polar exploration ; 
but, after a tentative expedition to Greenland in 1867 and a 
later one in 1872, neither of which was anything but dis- 
appointing in results, he confined himself to his old love, 
Mountaineering. The experience he gained in the necessity 
of proper nourishment in Arctic regions during his trips to 
Greenland was, nevertheless, worth the sacrifice of much 
otherwise wasted time and energy, since it was turned to 
good account by later explorers in and around that latitude, 
and in the Antarctic. 

I too when very young had been bitten by the ‘ bug ° of 
desire for Polar exploration—but, instead of succumbing to 
that disease, I was bitten by the more pernicious malarial 
mosquitoes in the Tropics: and that also was Fate! My 
yearning for Polar fame arose from the fact that our family 
lived near the charming, flower-bowered cottage belonging 
to old Admiral Sir George Nares, one of the earlier pioneers 
in Arctic waters and the leader of the ‘ Nares’ Expedition ’ 
in 1875. The sight of the old man pottering peacefully 
among his roses, but still surrounded by the glamour (to 
me) of his wonderful adventures among the ice-floes, allows 
me now to understand the fascination attached, even to-day 
and among both adventurous and more home-loving per- 
sons, to the name and feats of Edward Whymper, the 
conqueror of mountains. But, then, Sir George was a 
kindly old man, and he liked to tell us kids, as we sat on his 
sunny porch popping the flowers of a balsam tree that grew 
at its side, tales of the northern lights and seals and polar 
bears, and the sagas of the Arctic seas. 

As already noted, Edward Whymper’s knowledge of 
proper feeding and of emergency rations at cold tem- 
peratures while on his explorations was acquired the hard 
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way-—for which reason much that he has recorded on the 
subject has been used by later adventurers and is by no 
means out of date even to-day. Such an absurd and dis- 
turbing and technical blunder as that recently occurring in 
Korea would have been avoided by a Q.M.G. of Whymper’s 
experience in equally cold conditions. According to all 
accounts, it was no uncommon thing for the U.N. troops 
to be unable even to open the tins containing certain of 
their rations owing to their contents being frozen stone-hard 
in the great winter cold. Competent and experienced 
advisers could not possibly have overlooked such a pos- 
sibility, but ‘To be ignorant of one’s ignorance is the 
malady of the ignorant’ (Alcott ?) and is the prevailing 
ailment of bureaucrats in general and of military stool- 
sitters in particular—in which connection I speak with 
authority through considerable personal knowledge. 

With regard to E.W.’s theories that he discussed with me 

theories relating more to broad physiological reactions 
through changing physical conditions than to principles of 
nutrition—they were definitely Empedoclean. His em- 
phasis on the direct effects of atmospheric temperature and 
pressure in influencing the various appetites and emotions 
of mankind was over-stressed in my opinion, while the 
near-converse, the effects of emotions (fear, love, anger, 
hunger, and the like) on human temperature and_ blood- 
pressure, is not to be contradicted by me in view of the 
hundreds of records (unpublished) that he kept of human 
beings (male and female) under almost every conceivable 
mental and bodily stress. I do not consider this obsession 
remarkable, seeing that the man was continually gathering 
scientific figures under great physical changes of atmos- 
pheric conditions, some of which, so far as his human 
associates were concerned, might well have been considered 
by him as matters of life and death. But these are studies 
still of a highly complicated nature but little clarified in 
spite of much money spent on research since the days of 
Kmpedocles—and, maybe, my uncle was no fool on this 
abstruse subject as on many others that he attempted to 
probe. 

Of some of Edward Whymper’s other published works, 
his ‘ Guide Books ’ to Zermatt and Chamonix are deserving 
of special mention since they were (and are) masterpieces 
of exact observation—his ‘ tribute to those Alpine Guides 
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who served me so well’ as he stated, specifying his par- 
ticular friend Michel Croz, who died on the Matterhorn 
while he looked on, paralysed in horror and powerless to 
help as his famous aide on many a dangerous climb slipped 
to his death during the tragic accident of 1865, and Jean- 
Antoine Carrel, who also perished bravely on the slopes of 
the same dread mountain in 1890. Of these ‘ Guide 
Books,’ F. 8. Smythe in the Biography has written—‘ It 
needs a special type of mind to write guide-books efficiently, 
not an imaginative mind but one with an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, that is tidy, logical, and thorough, that 
eschews hearsay and prejudice, that is concerned always 
with fact, that automatically documents and tabularises 
information. Whymper had this type of mind and was the 
ideal, or very nearly ideal, guide-book writer.’ 

I would suggest that the qualities that Mr Smythe states 
are the requisites for a good writer of guide-books are (with 
imagination that E.W. also possessed) equally the essentials 
for a great scientist, or writer, or artist, or for any other 
form of ‘ greatness,’ being the conventional definition of 
“genius.” That Edward Whymper was never allowed to 
achieve the greatness of a scientist, or even to become 
famous as such, while lingering a little longer as a first-class 
writer and a great wood-graving illustrator, was due to a 
malignant Fate that forced him to become renowned, 
possibly for ever, in another field altogether. 


ROBERT WHYMPER. 
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Art. 3.—THE BIBLE IN CHURCH. 


THERE are probably few parts of our Church services which 
are of more general interest to a wide public than the 
Lessons, for they represent a kind of anthology of what is 
and has been for centuries the most influential book in 
the world. Moreover, it is of interest to large numbers of 
people, who are precluded by infirmity or other cause from 
going to church, and this applies to the Lessons set for 
weekdays no less than Sundays. For besides the clergy. 
who are bound by their ordination vows to read Matins 
and Evensong each day, the number of lay people who in- 
clude the reading of part at least of these Services among 
their daily devotions can be counted in tens of thousands. 
When therefore the Canterbury Convocation in October of 
last year was asked to approve a new Lectionary prepared 
by a Joint Committee of both Houses, it was setting its 
hand to a task of great importance. 

Moreover, the work was overdue. ‘The Joint Committee 
was appointed because the choices and alternatives avail- 
able for reading as Lessons had become so numerous that 
the valuable principle of a Table of Lessons, common to 
the Church of England as a whole, was in danger of dis- 
appearing altogether. Both clergy and lay folk found it 
difficult to know where they were. The visiting preacher, 
if he wished to base his sermon on one of the Lessons (as 
was the usual custom in antiquity), could not tell without 
previous inquiry what the Lessons were to be; and the 
overriding aim of the Joint Committee, therefore, the 
compilation of a new Lectionary which should hold sway 
to the exclusion of all others, was and is universally ap- 
proved. This makes it all the more desirable that its 
Report and the accompanying Schedule containing the 
proposed Table of Lessons and a Preface to them should 
be discussed with the utmost deliberation. 

Unfortunately, however, this was not what occurred. 
The proposed new Table of Lessons was approved by the 
Upper House and passed down to the Lower after only a 
cursory discussion, because only very few of the Bishops had 
received copies of it before the debate took place. In the 
Lower House the main argument put forward for dealing 
with the matter promptly was that otherwise the printers of 
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calendars could not get the Schedule printed for distribu- 
tion in time for use in Advent 1956. In other words, not 


deliberation but speed became the order of the day. It 
may be urged that the use from next Advent is for an 
‘experimental’ period only. But why should it be ‘ ex- 


perimental’ ? The immediate effect will inevitably be to 
deepen still further the jungle of alternatives by which we 
are already bewildered. It is significant that Convocation 
in 1917 rejected the proposal of their Committee that the 
Revised Lectionary, which was finally approved by a 
Measure of the Church Assembly and confirmed by a 
Resolution of Parliament in 1922, should be experimental : 
for better or worse it was adopted as an alternative to the 
Lectionary of 1871, and encouraged to make its own way 
on its merits. In some ways it has done so, but not in all. 

Of course it is an old story. The Jews of Christ’s time 
read two Lessons on the Sabbath, the first from the Law and 
the second from the Prophets; and those from the Law 
were governed by a three-year course of 150 lessons. In 
Christian antiquity there was a wide variety of usage at 
different periods and in different parts of the Church, and 
the Lessons at Divine Service (missa, as it was called) 
might number three or four. It was not uncommon for 
three Lessons to be apportioned between the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and some non-Biblical book such 
as the Shepherd of Hermas or a Homily by some Father or 
a quite recent narrative of martyrdom. As to our own 
land, there is little doubt that when St Augustine came to 
Canterbury in 597 he brought with him the Calendar then 
in secular use in the Church of Rome; and the Calendar 
was authorised for the whole country at the Council of 
Cloveshoo a century and a half later. The Lessons were 
based mainly on the ecclesiastical seasons and held the 
field throughout the Middle Ages. At the Reformation the 
two Prayer Books of Edward VI evinced the Church of 
England’s intention to revert to simpler ways, and in 
particular to the recovery of continuous Bible reading and 
the restoration of two Lessons, from the Old Testament and 
the New Testament respectively, for use at Morning and 
Evening Prayer, a plan which can perhaps be traced back 
to the second century. 

Thus a new principle was introduced which we may 
describe as the substitution of the civil for the ecclesiastical 
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calendar as the basis for the Table of Lessons. Even in 
the sixteenth century the course was broken off for certain 
festivals and holy days, though strangely enough not for 
Sundays. ‘ Proper’ Lessons for Sundays were introduced 
in the 1662 Revision of the Prayer Book, but only First 
Lessons were provided and this was not changed even in 
1871. The result finds expression in the Note prefixed in 
all editions of the Book of Common Prayer since that date 
to the authorised Table of Lessons. Its title is ‘ The 
Order how the (Rest of) Holy Scripture is Appointed to be 
Read,’ and the first two paragraphs run as follows : 


‘The Old Testament is appointed for the first Lessons at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, so as the most part there«t will 
be read every year once, as in the Calendar is appointed. 

‘The New Testament is appointed for the second Lessons at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and shall be read over orderly 
every year twice, once in the Morning and once in the Evening, 
besides the Ki pistles and Gospels, except the \ pocaly pse out ot 
which there are only certain Lessons appointed at the end of the 


year, and certain Proper Lesson: appointed upon divers Feast 


‘The Old Testament once a year —the New Testament 
twice >: how simple a principle ! 

Yet it was clear before long that there was room for 
improvement in detail. It was not easy, for instance, to 
see why Sundays had not been provided with Proper Second 
Lessons, and a more consistent usage was required also for 
the Lessons on Saints’ Days and Holy Days. Revision of 
the Prayer Book, moreover, was in the air even before the 
outbreak of war in 1914, and though the revision of the 
Lectionary proceeded independently of this, it was con- 
current with it and shared with it in the general optimism 
of the early nineteen-twenties. The result was the Lee- 
tionary of 1922. 

On the whole the Revised Lectionary Was a success: at 
any rate it met many of the needs that had been apparent. 
Dissatisfaction was felt, however, over the Sunday Lessons 
and came to a head in Convocation when the late Canon 
Anthony Deane moved a Resolution in the Canterbury 
Lower House which the present writer seconded, asking 
the Archbishop to appoint a Joint Committee to prepare a 
supplementary Table of Lessons, selected on more ‘ antho- 
logical ’ lines, with a view to appealing to congregations, 
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especially evening congregations, which found the Lessons 
of the Revised Lectionary too long or too hard to under- 
stand. So arose the Amended Lectionary of 1944, with its 
eodicils of 1948-51. The Chairman of this Committee was 
Bishop Haigh of Winchester, and a warm tribute is due to 
him for the detailed and unremitting labour which he gave 
to the Committee’s work. None can know, until they 
essay such a task, even when limited (as that was) to Sun- 
days only, how many dilemmas it presents and how many 
horns there are to each dilemma. I understand that the 
elaborate Indexes which he prepared have been made 
available to the 1955 Committee and to any others who may 
come that way again. I mention this matter the more 
readily because I do not propose to allude further to the 
Sunday Lessons proposed in last year’s Report and 
Schedule.* How far it differs except in the order of pas- 
sages chosen I could not say without going into far greater 
detail than would be appropriate in an article of this kind. 

The case is different, however, with regard to the week- 
day Lessons; and here the proposals of the 1955 Com- 
mittee are open to two most serious objections, so far as 
the principles underlying them are concerned : 

1. In the first place the compilers, like those of the 1922 
Lectionary, have fallen into the grave error of supposing 
that we know far more than in fact we do of the dates at 
which the various Books of the Bible were written. Thus 
the compilers of 1917/22 claimed that they had set out the 
Pauline Epistles ‘ in the order which is commonly believed 
to be (at least approximately) that of chronology ’—a 
mistake which is occasionally rectified, it is true, in the new 
Table, though for the wrong reason, i.e. not because the 
chronological order is insufficiently known, but ‘ to avoid 
any concurrence with the Sunday Lessons.’ With even 
greater confidence and with equal lack of justification the 
new Committee says that the Minor Prophets have been 
‘re-arranged in the chronological instead of the Biblical 
order.’ The fact that this order differs widely from that of 
Kautsch in his ‘ Literature of the Old Testament ’ (1898) 
and also, though at different points, from that of Dr 
Lowther Clarke in his ‘ Concise Bible Commentary * (1952) 

* Since this article was written a sympathetic but searching criticism of 
the proposed new Table for Sunday has appeared in an article by Bishop 
Haigh in the April number of Theologs 
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shows what a hazardous proceeding this was. The truth 
is that there are no ‘ assured results ’ of the literary criticism 
of the Scriptures, fewer now indeed than in 1922. Even 
such a ‘result’ as the hypothesis of a common written 
source known as ‘ Q,’ used by St Matthew and St Luke in 
those parts of their Gospels where they agree together but 
are not following St Mark, is now called in question by 
competent scholars. Only a year or two before his death 
in 1937 the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns was saying that the 
source-criticism of the Gospels seemed to have reached a 
dead end, and there was call for a new approach. Whether 
the work of Dr Farrer of Trinity College, Oxford, will prove 
to be what is needed it is too early perhaps to say: but at 
least he has set a new course when he bids us study the 
structure rather than the sources of each Gospel. Literary 
criticism has its fashions which change from one generation 
to another ; precarious soil indeed on which to build the 
Church’s reading of the Scriptures ! 

2. The second and more fundamental objection to the 
proposed weekday course (as it was to that of 1922) is the 
choice of the ecclesiastical weeks instead of the calendar 
months as the ground pattern or framework of the whole. 
The Committee has quite rightly abandoned the unhappy 
attempt then made to provide for the eleven weeks after 
Trinity Sunday a kind of artificial biography of Jesus 
constructed out of the Synoptic Gospels. A Syrian named 
Tatian had compiled something similar, though more 
ambitious, in the Syrian Church, called the Diatessaron or 
four-fold Gospel, which was still in circulation in the fourth 
century. But in course of time the Church realised that 
it was not in that way that it had pleased God to reveal 


His Son to men; not in that way, but through the pens of 


four Evangelists, each with his own outlook and purpose 
and his own inspired gift of portraiture. Yet here as else- 
where the Committee did not realise how greatly their task 
would be simplified by a reversion to the principle of ‘ the 
Old Testament once a year—the New Testament twice.’ 
For the Bible was not written nor was the order of its 
books arranged with a view to the seasons of the Christian 
Church ; and to impose on it a different framework is an 
arbitrary action. Admittedly the word ‘ ecclesiastical ’ has 
for many ears a certain music of its own, and no English 
Prayer Book since the Reformation has failed to provide 
Vol. 294.—No. 609. x 
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in some measure for the observance of the Church's days 
and seasons, even at the cost of breaking, as each arises, 
the settled course of weekday lessons for the purpose. 
There is no conflict here between the ecclesiastical and the 
civil. But conflict does arise when matters are carried so 
far that the issue lies between the ecclesiastical and the 
biblical. The Bible simply will not go into the straitlaces 
of the ecclesiastical year without grievous injury to its 
unique quality and value. It is to force a round peg into 
a square hole. Arbitrary action of this kind is not the way 
to commend the Scriptures to the minds and hearts of our 
people. The books of the Bible are ecclesiastical in the 
sense that they were written by and in and for the Church, 
whether Jewish or Christian: but except for the Pasch or 
Commemoration of Christ’s Death and Resurrection,* the 
New Testament writers did not write with the Christian 
seasons in view. These latter were later developments. 

Again, the ecclesiatical type of lectionary immensely 
complicates the reading of the Bible. There is no one who 
is not helped by using a Table of Lessons set out (with only 
a few exceptions) in the order already familiar from the 
Bible itself. We may cite the case of the Book of Joel, 
which appears second in the list of Minor Prophets in all 
previous lectionaries, but is removed to near the end of the 
list in the new one. In point of date this is probably where 
it belongs. But what does that matter to the reader or 
the worshipper ? Its theme is the situation which has 
arisen from the devastating visitation of a plague of locusts ; 
and locusts were no less likely in the eighth century than 
the fourth. Its fine theological passages, moreover, are 
quite timeless. Is it worth complicating the order in which 
the Minor Prophets are read by irrelevances of this kind ? 
Moreover, the subordination of the Bible to the ecclesias- 
tical seasons raises problems of peculiar difficulty owing to 
the fact that Easter is a movable feast ; and there is some- 
thing nostalgic in the words which Dr Kirkpatrick, then 
Dean of Ely, let fall in asking the Lower House to concur 
with the Upper in approving in 1917 the Lectionary which 
became that of 1922. ‘ Again and again,’ he said, ‘ in the 

* Cf. the interesting monograph by Professor F. L. Cross, of Oxford, 
entitled *1.Peter: A Paschal Liturgy’ (A. R. Mowbray and Co., 1954), main- 
taining the view that this Epistle shows evidence of having been written as a 
homily for that occasion. 
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process of the work we wished there was a fixed Easter.’ 
The old adage says that what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison ; and would it not be more realistic to accept 
the fact that a movable Easter, though it may be a vexation 
to the modern liturgist, is a proved boon to those who stand 
by the principle of the Book of Common Prayer ? 

Therein, too, lies the answer to those who find something 
prosaic or mechanical in the Daily Lectionary of 1871. The 
breaks for festivals and holy days and seasons, and the fact 
that the date of Easter may move by as much as a month, 
are a sufficient safeguard against any feeling of mechanisa- 
tion; though the word might well be applied to the arbi- 
trary and complicated arrangements now proposed. Nor 
is there anything mechanical about the civil calendar as 
such ; Nature and its seasons see to that. There are parts 
of the Bible, it is true, which seem at times prosaic ; but 
they are the common lot of all lectionaries. On the other 
hand, time and time again we find the Bible coming to the 
rescue of the baffled liturgist. Take for example the open- 
ing weeks and months of the year comprising the Epiphany 
season, of which the keynote is God’s manifestation of 
Himself. Inthe Table of 1871 the Lessons are drawn from 
Genesis and Exodus, the first two books of the Bible ; and 
it is safe to say that there are no two Old Testament books 
which are so full as these of instances revealing in diverse 
ways—by vision and dream, by the direct voice spoken 
to men’s consciences and by the revelations to Moses in the 
desert and among the thunders of Mount Sinai—the 
manifestation of the divine ; that ‘ Mysterium Tremendum 
et Fascinans ' of Otto’s great book ‘ The Idea of the Holy.’ 
Or again, take the close of the civil year. All lectionaries 
from 1871 onwards agree in desiring the book of Isaiah and 
the Revelation of St John the Divine to be read at both 
Morning and Evening Prayer during the closing weeks of 
the civil year, which include the season of Advent ; and 
this is the one conspicuous exception to the older rule of 
reading the Scriptures in their natural order throughout 
the year. But how happily the scheme of 1871 arranges 
matters so that the closing chapters of each shall be read on 
the last days of the year! Anyone with imagination would 
regard them as a gift from Heaven ; suitably abbreviated, 
they are unsurpassed for their purpose. 

Enough has been said, I hope, to substantiate the plea 
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that the new Lectionary for universal use which all desire 
should go back beyond 1922 to 1871 for the foundation and 


ground-plan of its weekday scheme. Improvements of 


detail may be required, and the present Joint Committee 
could well be entrusted with the work. But they must be 
willing to abandon the two clichés which they have adopted 
as principles, namely, reliance on the supposedly ‘ assured 
results’ of Biblical Criticism and the insistence on the 
ecclesiastical year to the exclusion of the civil. On the 
grounds both of scholarship and of spiritual edification, we 
must say: Give us back our Bible. 

This is not a time for arbitrariness or complication ; 
indeed, it is somewhat ironical that at a time when the 
Roman Church is steadily making liturgical changes with a 
view to simplification, the Church of England should 
deliberately want to move in the opposite direction. The 
days and seasons of the Church’s vear are widely known, 
if only from our pocket diaries, and are part of our national 
life, and the clergy in church and the teachers in large 
numbers of our schools and Sunday schools may be trusted 
to interpret them to their people as they occur. But the 
sible is not so easily or so widely understood that we are 
entitled to complicate the study of it by forcing it into 
patterns which it will not fit.* Let anyone, for instance, 
compare the Daily Service Book of 1871 which prints the 
Daily Lessons in full, with that of 1922, and he will note 
the difference directly. In the former he can ‘find his 
place ’ at once if he knows the date of the month; in the 
latter he must resort to elaborate reference-hunting and 
calculation. The former is smaller and more convenient, 
therefore, for church and home, for travellers and students 
alike; and its type is easier to read. Above all, it is 
marked by a splendid simplicity and may well be called 
‘The Bible in Church.’ 

EK. G. SELWYN. 


* The Joint Committee recommend, like their predecessors of 1922, that a 
book of short introductions to the Lessons might be prepared for use in church 
(and presumably also at home). Two such handbooks at least were prepared 
in the nineteen-twenties, but seem to have fallen out of use. They are without 
doubt extremely difficult to compose, for they must be at once informative, 
brief and marked by a certain felicity. Two or three laymen with epigraphical 
minds might well be approached in the first instance. 
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Art. 4.--CAN WE LEARN FROM HISTORY ? 


It has been widely and authoritatively denied, from Fisher 
down, that we can learn from history : yet many people 
feel that specialists can be bemused and that it would be 
very strange if from the history of all the generations that 
have gone before us we of the living generation could get 
no guidance. When Bernard Shaw, the centenary of whose 
birth we celebrate this year, addressed the American 
Academy of Political Science, he made an important 
pronouncement : 


‘ Within my lifetime our knowledge of history has been greatly 
extended. We used to be taught that antiquity meant the 
Roman Empire, which had absorbed the Greek city states 

with the pyramids of Egypt looking on, and with Jerusalem 
and a sketchy Babylonian collection of idolators in the hinter- 
land. The one belief we got out of it all was that modern 
civilisation was an immense improvement on those barbarous 
times, and that all the white people had been steadily progres- 
sing, getting less and less savage, more and more enlightened, 
until the pinnacle had been reached, represented by ourselves. 
We are now beginning to have serious doubts whether we our- 
selves are in any way remarkable or unprecedented as specimens 
of political enlightenment; for our new knowledge of history tells 
us that our picture of the past is false. Thanks largely to the 
researches of Professor Flinders Petrie, we know of five or six 
civilisations that were just like our own civilisation, having 
progressed in the same way to the same artistic climaxes, the 
same capitalistic climaxes, the same democratic and feminist 
climaxes as we ; and they all perished. They reached a certain 
point and then collapsed, because they had no internal stability. 
When they grew into huge populations crowded into big cities, 
the internal strains shattered them, the civilisation sank back 
into primitive life for the survivors. That puts us in a very 
different mental attitude from our fathers and grandfathers, 
because what we are up against now is the fact that we too have 
reached the edge of the precipice over which these civilisations 
fell and were dashed to pieces. There is no mistaking the 
situation : the symptoms are the same: the difficulties are the 
same; and the possibilities of destruction are much greater. 
Are we going to bridge the gulf or fall helplessly into it ? Can 
we, if I may change the metaphor, steer our ship round the 
headlands on which all the ancient navigators were wrecked ? '* 





* This was in 1933. 
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May we, however temerariously, look into some considera- 
tions again ? 

To live successfully on this planet requires effort. 
Merely to survive requires such effort that rest, recupera- 
tion, sleep are necessary and the contest between the call 
for effort and the desire for relaxing is always with us. So 
great effort is required for the higher progress of life that 
the process of attainment is the building up of elaborate 
organisations the control of which passes into the uncons- 
cious in order to set life in consciousness free for further 
attainment. The instincts—self-preservation, the instincts 
for food, sex, possession, power, the herd instinct—all 
require effort for their satisfaction in primitive conditions 
of life. Relaxing becomes possible only when self-preserva- 
tion, food, and the like are secure. In the light of these 
considerations it can readily be seen that comfortable con- 
ditions tempt people to relax. 

The foundation of civilisation was agriculture.  Civil- 
isation became possible only when people were freed 
adequately from preoccupation with obtaining food and 
used the leisure for higher pursuits. These conditions 
produced the Golden Age. Before the stimulus of the 
previous hard conditions was exhausted, people applied 
themselves to new achievements. 

But ease developed passivity. The fall from the Golden 
Age was brought about by people not being equal to the 
test of prosperity. Abundance led to increase of popula- 
tion and the weakening of morale. This has been the cause 
of the fall of civilisation after civilisation, sometimes pro- 
ducing chaos and subsequent permanent desolation. The 
history of civilisations shows that if sufficient members of 
a civilisation fail enough in character and ability—then, no 
matter how long the visible fall of the civilisation is post- 
poned by artifices, the civilisation falls. 

Hardier people may descend upon a civilisation whose 
members are not able to defend themselves adequately. 
This appears to have been the case with, for example, the 
people of Mohenjodaro, who were peaceful and wealthy, 
whose weapons were inferior to their tools ; the Egyptians 
under Amenophis IV, Akhenaten ; the Minoan civilisation. 

If the defeated are not destroyed, the invading nation 
acts as stimulus to the invaded, with the result that the 
latter, by renewed application, recovers strength. Thus in 
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ancient Egypt there was a sequence of civilisations. Here 
is a typical passage from a history of Egypt : 


‘A new line of kings, who ruled from Thebes, had in the end 
restored order and a fair measure of prosperity. This had 
lasted five centuries, but, in a period of decline, robust and 
better-armed invaders from Syria had seized the valley and 
afflicted the people. At last the princes of Thebes rallied their 
forces and swept out the invader.’ 


Even when an invading people withdraw, the stimulus 
to the defeated can result in recovery.* When the in- 
vading people are not extruded, the stimulus applied to 
the defeated can induce them to apply themselves and they 
assimilate the invaders.+ 

Succumbing to the temptations of prosperity may occur 
in an aristocracy within a country, and the hardier people 
who invade them may be the proletariat of the same 
country. In Egypt towards the end of the thirteenth 
century B.c. one of these revolutions took place and there 
is a papyrus surviving from that time which describes 
revolution classically : 


‘The revolt against the administration is becoming a revolt 
against the middle classes. The nation is turning like a wheel. 
Noble ladies go silenced and in rags ; the sons of the nobles are 
no longer recognisable. The small men, on the other hand, 
growrich. So begins the reign of the proletariat. The common 
man wears fine linen and anoints his bald pate with myrrh. 
His wife, who once had to use reflection in water for a looking- 
glass, now owns a mirror. The higher officials are removed 
from their posts, the land is deprived of the monarchy by a few 
madmen, and the counsellors of the old regime pay court to the 
parvenus. Government has ceased, administration is sus- 
pended, all social differences are abolished : the court is fallen 
into the hands of the mob. The upper classes go hungry and 
in rags; the rebels throw their children against the wall and 
tear the mummies out of the tombs; the small people grow 
rich and swagger in the palaces and own herds and ships which 
they have taken from their rightful owners. Former female 
slaves lead debate and foreigners obtrude themselves. Robbery 


* After the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, in striking contrast to the material 
prosperity and inner poverty of the cultural life in the new victorious Reich, 
was the cultural richness of France. In Germany after its defeat in the first 
world war, art, music, literature, and the theatre were in renaissance. 

+ E.g. the English and the Normans. 
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and murder prevail, the towns are devastated, the public offices 
burnt to the ground. The crops are backward, no one thinks 
of cleanliness any longer, births are few. O that 


mankind 
could come to an end!’ * 


The point, then, is that Professor Toynbee is right in 
maintaining that the key to history is the response that 
people make. All the culture of classical Greece was the 
entire work of a single people, politically weak, numerically 
small, materially poor. In the fifth century B.c. the Athen- 
ians, after battle with the Persians, came home and found 
their city a mass of ashes. All classes and both sexes, 
slaves and free, co-operated in the great rebuilding. The 
Parthenon was built; Athens became the musical capital 
of the. Hellenes ; there appeared Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides ; metal-work and painting were favoured above 
sculpture and yet the sculptors included Pheidias and 
Myron. The Greeks were incapable of neglecting the 
artistic possibilities of any object in daily use. In this 
period a greater number of persons had a ripe judgment 
and critical appreciation of works of art produced by their 
contemporaries than European mankind in any other age. 
That was their response to the Persian War. But the 
Peloponnesian War weakened the Greeks all round. They 
found themselves with ruined industries and a superabund- 
ance of men who had no trade but soldiering : these became 
mercenaries. The Peloponnesian War took the hopefulness 
out of Greek life. Thereafter Athens was ‘ realist.’ The 
aim was to have a comfortable Athens—commerce, of 
course, and comfort for the largest number of citizens at 
the expense of the well-to-do. The festivals were now free. 
The well-to-do paid for everything. Athens was to be 
pleasant for tourists and students and residents. A man 
may do as he pleases; if he offends the better-bred— 
people ought not to be better-bred in a democracy: all 
should be equal. The critic asked sarcastically, were not 
the very asses equal ? was not the bitch as good as her 
mistress ? Who cares? Demos is so genial that he for- 
sives anybody who says he is the friend of Demos if he says 
it loud enough. The citizen’s mind became like that of 
the community, an assembly of inclinations, impulses, 


* Erman, ‘ Die Mahnworte eines Egyptischen Propheten,’ Sitz 
Akad. 1919, S. 804 ff. 


. Preuss. 
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fancies, desires, one as good as another, all alike desiring 
indulgence. Law, discipline, self-control, principle were 
ignored.* In the theatre, Aristophanes wrote comedies 
which are similar to modern, elaborate, sophisticated revue, 
with the roughest sketch of plot, rambling manner, idiom- 
atic dialogue, slapstick action and bawdy. Costumes and 
stage effects were terrific. 

The towns grew at the expense of the land. There was 
a growing contempt for manual work. The Greek became 
an economic and political menace, the ready dupe of the 
demagogue. The old sense of duty to the community 
decayed. Men no longer placed the welfare of the com- 
munity before their personal interest. 

The Hellenistic culture had strong resemblances to our 
own. ‘There was international intercourse. There was 
enormous expansion of trade. There were great factories 
(the work being done by slaves): the litthe man could not 
compete. There was luxury : there were improved private 
houses and planned cities. Science flourished, including 
the invention of jet propulsion. Banking was _ highly 
developed. Taxation was heavy. ‘It was an age of 
specialists, from the scientific worker to the carpenter who 
made a doer but required another to hang it.’+ In religion 
it was a time of evangelism. In literature appeared the 
romantic love-story in many places and contexts. As to 
art, Professor Sorokin summarised its main characteristics. 
Figures of ideal or heroic persons were replaced more and 
more with portraits of individuals, especially rulers and 
patrons. Art dealt with everyday life, crowds, mobs, the 
common run of people, especially the pathological types, 
criminals, beggars, street urchins. Serenity and calm were 
replaced with the pathetic, passion, and emotionality, 
including suffering, sorrow, pain, fear, agony, distortion, 
dynamism, and violent movement. Figures of young 
women, which before were rare, became common objects 
of sculpture and painting, and they were represented as 
voluptuous, seductive, sensuous figures, often set off against 
realistic figures of old women. A similar change took place 
in the figures of men. There was no reticence about nudity 
or sex.t 

* Glover, * The Ancient World,’ pp. 123-4. 

+ Tarn, * Hellenistic Civilisation,’ p. 3. 

t See Cowell, ‘ History, Civilisation and Culture,’ pp. 29-30. Art move- 
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Ancient Rome took a fateful step when it embarked on 
foreign conquest. It was led into forming a professional 
army and fell a prey to the nemesis of making slaves. 
Slaves were put to work on the land and thus free citizens 
were removed from this work and its valuable discipline. 
Food was imported (from Egypt, for example), only to 
depress home agriculture, and there were greater and 
greater numbers of ex-soldiers and unemployed. Partly 
owing to slavery and partly to the internationalising of 
Roman citizenship, there was miscegenation. In _ the 
Roman Empire nearly 90 per cent. of the population were of 
mixed racial origin. Education was developed in quantity 
but declined in quality. Women rose to prominence in 
medicine, nursing, acting, teaching, painting, and com- 
merce and had full rights in property. Juvenal wrote, 
‘ Now that our votes are bought, the public has long since 
cast off their cares : they long eagerly for just two things 
bread and circuses.” The Roman Emperors transformed 
the Olympic Games from religious and athletic meetings 
into carnivals and circuses. ‘ The stern simplicity of life, 
which the Censors had so zealously and often so tyran- 
nically enforced, was exchanged for a luxury which ap- 
peared first after the return of Manlius from Asia, increased 
to immense proportions after the almost simultaneous 
conquests of Carthage, Corinth, and Macedonia, received 
an additional stimulus from the example of Antony, and, 
at last, under the Empire, rose to excesses which the wildest 
Oriental orgies had never surpassed.’* ‘Tiberius wrote to 
the senate, ‘ Victories taught us how to waste the substance 
of others, and we have learnt to squander our own.’ 

In the later Roman Empire growing imperial control 
produced bad effects. The civil service tended to kill local 
and individual enterprise and the taxpayers lost heart and 
spirit. The workers had trade unions. There were many 
settlements with pithead baths and fixed-price shops. 
Education was free. Free labour failed and compulsion 
was adopted. The Empire became a vast administrative 
machine to produce taxes. This machine took more men 


ments follow the ethos of the civilisation: They begin with inspiration defec- 
tive in technique. Technique develops. The apogee is reached when tech- 
nique is equal to inspiration. Thence technique gains on inspiration: art 
becomes what Sorokin calls * sensate.’ 

* Lecky, *‘ History of European Morals,’ I, p. 169. 
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out of production. Councils, landowners, business men. 
and companies were forced to work as unpaid civil servants 
collecting data and taxes. If, overburdened by taxes, the 
landowner abandoned his land, the state took it, and 
eventually the greater portion of the Empire passed into 
state ownership. Thus the Empire became a totalitarian 
state where all worked, not according to taste, but by force, 
under hierarchies of civil servants. The later Roman 
Empire had to compel its citizens to take public office and 
maintained an elaborate secret service to spy out citizens’ 
lapses, from income tax to fare dodging. If a man ‘ im- 
proved himself,’ he was liable to higher taxation. There 
was no incentive to enterprise or initiative or saving. ‘The 
fall of the Roman Empire was, as usual, due to the deter- 
ioration of the people themselves. This came out in their 
deterioration in esthetics: monuments and statues were 
ground down to provide lime for building. 

Similarly, the Muslim civilisation, after its great attain- 
ments, was corrupted by luxury into loss of character and 
ability, and great was the fall thereof. 

History shows unmistakably that the most vigorous 
civilisations have not appeared in environments apparently 
most * favourable,’ but when men and women responded 
to the challenge of a difficult environment, they developed 
character. Palestine, which was about the size of Wales, 
hilly, with an untoward river, produced two world religions. 
Greece was inhospitable. The civilisation of Rome was 
evolved by people living on hills and in a swamp. The 
early home of the Arabs was hard enough in all conscience. 
In modern times, possibly no country so small has con- 
tributed so much to civilisation as Holland, and yet it is 
not an easy country from the point of view of fundamental 
economics : the Dutch toa great extent have made Holland. 
Similar good records are supplied by Switzerland, Scotland, 
Kngland, and the eastern seaboard of northern America. 

If sufficient members of a civilisation have accumulated, 
by inheritance and in turn by what they practise, certain 
habits of good quality and in right proportion, they can go 
from strength to strength indefinitely. What is fun- 
damentally necessary is strength of character. 

But prosperity can bring power and power can corrupt. 
It has been the fashion to think of this as applying only 
to individuals: in fact, it applies to democracies. Sir 
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Norman Angell, in a masterly article in ‘ The Times 
Literary Supplement ’ for December 30, 1955, pointed out 
that in recent history it was the millions who travelled the 
fatal road because their political judgment, any accurate 
sense of the direction in which they were travelling, was 
disastrously defective. It was not the Money Power, Wall 
Street, armament makers, scheming diplomatists, Free- 
masons, Jews, or any other of the scapegoats, but the 
character of the public mind. Lenin, Mussolini, Hitler 
manipulated that mind, especially by exploiting those con- 
tagious mass emotions which blind men to the plainest facts 
beneath their noses. The press and the radio have in- 
creased vastly the power to do so. Once a ‘herd’ is 
formed, the sense of individual responsibility is watered 
down so as virtually to disappear. <A _ political party, 
particularly a revolutionary one animated by a common 
doctrine, a class, a trade union, can take on the quality of 
the herd and be guilty of behaviour of which the constituent 
members would be quite incapable, acting as individuals. 
In contemporary civilisation wealth is being produced 
great quantity, so that large numbers are rapidly raised 
to a standard of living of luxury. America is in the lead, 
and in this context America includes Canada. In Australia 
there is a minimum wage of 12/. a week. The three months 
of national service is a picnic and the trainees gleefully 
leave camp with 1001. or more. Bottle-washers get 15/. 10s. 
for a 40-hour week. Immigrants from Italy work long 
hours and amass money speedily : a truck driver has been 
known to earn 70/. in one week. This affluence naturally 
links with inordinate consumption of alcohol, so that not 
only is France the victim of her own wine, but Western 
civilisation at large is menaced: in England, alcohol- 
drinking has become respectable in all sections of society. 
America, in the lead, incurs great risks from miscegenation, 
which indeed is taking place all over the west. Of American 
civilisation Mr Aldous Huxley, Mr J. B. Priestley, and Mr 
Alistair.Cooke have given accounts which are alarming and 
there are others as well who suggest that material prosperity 
may be gained at cost of higher values. 

Professor Whitehead looked forward to America leading 
the world, despite the fact that a third of her population. 
including many politicians, are criminals (these are the 
words of Professor Whitehead). In America animals are 


in 
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slaughtered on a scale and with barbarity unequalled in 
human records. Mr George Gallup reported recently on 
the reading habits of the U.S.A. He asserted that fewer 
people buy and read books there than in any other demo- 
cracy. To serve 160 m. inhabitants there are only 4,500 
book stores and of these only 1,500 are well stocked. The 
U.S.A. produced only two thirds as many titles as Britain, 
and England reads three times as many books. The 
U.S.A. has eleven times fewer public libraries than Sweden 
in proportion to population. It has been estimated that in 
the U.S.A. only 200 persons earn most of their living by 
writing ‘ hard-cover books’ (apart from compilers of text- 
books and stories, juvenile, mysterious and Western). A 
Gallup poll in 1950 disclosed that 53 per cent. of Americans 
were unable to name one of the four Gospels. Recently 
the film correspondent of ‘ The Times ’ in America reported 
on a film, * It will assuredly be a great success here, for it 
took three years to take and, at a cost of four million dollars, 
is the most expensive production that Mr Disney has ever 
made.’ About women in America, Susan, Lady Tweeds- 
muir has said that for them ‘ everything is planned to 
save labour and time, with the rather depressing result 
that women work harder and harder, are not noticeably 
more beautiful, and have less and less leisure 


goes on.’ 


as time 


We are following in the wake of America, meekly ac- 
cepting her reach-me-downs. * Prosperity > has upset our 
balance. The Labour Party when in power raised the 
economic position of the lower-paid ; now, many who in 
1945 voted for ‘equality’ are furious for differentials. 
Power has corrupted our trade unions, who combine with 
the employers to exploit the community as consumers and 
push up the endless spiral of costs, ruthlessly condemning 
to further impoverishment those who have fixed or dimi- 
nishing incomes. The Bishop of Barking, addressing the 
Mducational Associations’ conference on Jan. 2, 1956, said 
that a disturbing feature of the welfare state was the 
evidence that when more was given, more was demanded. 
Instead of creating thankfulness, it seemed to create greed 
and covetousness. New barriers were tending to rise in 
artisan districts. A television set was a necessity for many 
if they were to be on terms of friendship with their neigh- 
bours. Mothers’ going out to work might add interest to 
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their lives and increase family income, but its effect on the 
children might be disastrous. 

There has been a great transition from action to manipu- 
lating handles and knobs and looking. The countryside is 
being spoilt. Aridity is omnipresent in literature, art, 
philosophy, where ‘logic, as in most ages of intellectual 
poverty, [is] greatly studied and prized.’* Owing to ex- 
tortions of trade unions the cost of books and their postage 
is becoming prohibitive. Although we have a _ record 
number of ‘ titles’ published, 80 per cent. of our popula- 
tion do not buy books. Compare the reward of scholarly 
authorship (sometimes a debit) with that of any other 
kind of work. Literary periodicals have gone out one 
after another, even such popular ones as ‘ John O’ London’s 
Weekly.’ 

In spite of the overwhelming case against the Com- 
munist regime in Russia, it would be well if we in this 
country faced the fact that when a party of Russians 
returned after visiting us, what they remarked on was the 
lack of drive that is so widely evident here. When 
Sparta was at its height, it sent to inquire of the oracle 
whether anything threatened its prosperity. The reply 
was ‘ Prosperity itself.’ 

Perhaps the last word lies with the seventeenth-century 
poet, William Habington. Writing of the starry sky he 
said : 


‘It tells the conqueror 
That far-fetched power 
Which his proud dangers traffic for 
Is but the triumph of an hour, 


That from the farthest north 
Some nation may, 
Yet undiscovered, issue forth 
And o’er his new-got conquest sway, 


‘Some nation yet shut in 
With hills of ice 
May be let out to scourge his sin 
Till they shall equal him in vice, 
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And then they likewise shall 


Their ruin have ; 
For as yourselves your empires fall 


And every kingdom hath a grave.’ 


R. F. RatrTray. 
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Art. 5—THE GAUDY SEX. 


THE cock chaffinch is a gay little bird, but his mate contents 
herself with a much more sober livery. The same sort of 
outward difference between the sexes is carried to far 
greater, sometimes to fantastic, lengths in the peacock, 
most species of pheasant, and in the birds-of-paradise. 
The male stickleback wears a nuptial livery of red and 
electric blue, while the female retains her accustomed silver. 
The male stag-beetle flaunts a pair of grotesque antlers : 
the female has none deserving of the name. ‘These are only 
a few examples of what the naturalist calls sexual dimorph- 
ism. In the strict sense, of course, all animals in which the 
sexes have been separated are sexually dimorphic. They 
differ from one another, that is to say, in regard to their 
organs of reproduction, their primary sexual characteristics. 
These other features: scent-glands, call-notes, weapons 
such as antlers and horns, and in particular colours and 
patterns, are secondary characteristics, supplementary to, 
emphasising, sometimes to a fantastic extent, the primary 
distinctions. There are occasions when it is not easy to 
separate the one from the other, but all the same the dis- 
tinction is a valid one, provided we realise that all these 
outward differences are closely bound up with the funda- 
mental difference between male and female. 

The subject of sexual dimorphism is complex and 
fascinating, with its wonderful diversity, its frequent com- 
plete absence, a subject that raises a few questions that can 
be answered with some certainty, others permitting specu- 
lative answers only, others again with no discoverable 
answers at all. Among which divisions of the animal 
kingdom is it most pronounced ? What is its purpose in 
the scheme of things ? Why do we find extreme instances 
of divergence between the sexes in some kinds of animal, 
while in others there are none. Generalisations should be 
used with caution, but there is one that can be ventured 
upon here, namely that dimorphism is to be found only 
among animals comparatively high in the evolutionary 
scale, that as soon as hermaphroditism, the existence of 
male and female elements in the same individual, has been 
abandoned in favour of the separation of the sexes, there 
arises the tendency for dimorphism to appear. ‘This, how- 
ever, is very far from meaning that the higher the creature 
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in the scale of development the greater the difference in 
outward appearance between the sexes. It is seldom 
nature's way to provide us with such simple, logical 
sequences. In man sexual dimorphism is found to a 
moderate extent only ; and among mammals generally it 
is rather the exception than the rule, a matter for the most 
part of outgrowths from the head of the male : horns, tusks, 
manes, and antlers. On the other hand it is very strange 
to find one of the most extreme instances of dimorphism in 
a certain marine worm, called Bonellia, belonging to a group 
comparatively low in the scale. Here the male has de- 
generated into a parasite, scarcely visible to the naked eye, 
living in the internal organs of the female. 
In between these extremes we find a wonderful array of 
secondary sexual characteristics. Appearing first, as a 
widely established feature, in the great phylum of the 
Arthropods, to which crustaceans, insects, and spiders 
belong, we find it for instance in the fiddler-crabs of 
tropical shores, where the male has one of its claws swollen 
to an absurdly exaggerated extent. Among insects it is 
common, though by no means universal, usually a matter 
of colour or of size, though occasionally structural. In one 
or two kinds of moth, for instance, the female is wingless. 
But the order of insects is such a vast one and its members 
are so varied and successful in colonising the earth that it 
is not surprising to find more complex examples, such as 
dimorphism becoming polymorphism. This development 
is bound up with two other kinds of evolutionary trend 
having in themselves only an indirect connection with our 
subject. The first of these is mimicry, where insects pala- 
table to birds imitate those that are unpalatable, and the 
female of a butterfly has adopted markings similar to those 
of more than one other kind. The second trend is towards 
the setting up of a caste system, so successfully adopted by 
the social insects, ants, bees, and wasps, in which we find, 
not dimorphism but trimorphism, a division into queens, 
workers which are sterile females, and drones. 
Among molluscs hermaphroditism is the usual thing, 
except in the highest of the three groups into which they 
are divided, the Cephalopods, represented by the octopus 
and the squid. Since these creatures are active swimmers 
it is not surprising that they have abandoned herma- 
phroditism. What is more significant for our subject is 
Vol. 294.— No. 609. Y 
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that pronounced sexual dimorphism begins to appear, both 
as regards size and colour, and that those secondary sexual 
characteristics capable of modification become accentuated 
during the breeding season. The male cuttlefish, for 
example, wears a most striking wedding garment, banded 
in white and purple, and when thus clad goes into aggressive 
display when he meets a rival male. Sexual dimorphism 
is common among fishes, where again the association with 
breeding behaviour and with rivalry between marriageable 
males is a close one. No better example could be given 
than the common three-spined stickleback, who, glistening 
in red and blue splendour, will fiercely chase an intruding 
male from his territory. The Siamese fighting fish in 
similar circumstances will fight a rival to the death. So it 
is with birds. But mortal combats are exceptional. 
Nearly always, among birds as among other animals, 
threats, aggressive posturings, with or without chasing 
beyond the limits of a territory, are enough. And assuredly 
it is among birds that we find the most highly developed 
examples of secondary sexual characteristics. his is 
particularly true of colour and pattern, of fine feathers ; 
but is often equally so where voice is concerned, for the 
song of the nightingale or of the blackbird is not only a 
clear example of a secondary sex character, but is also as 
truly a warning to rivals as the red breast of the stickleback 
or the fantastic display of the peacock. 

Now one of the most striking things about the whole 
phenomenon of sexual dimorphism is that it runs counter 
to a general tendency that holds good throughout the world 
of nature, the tendency, that is to say, for animals to take 
on the colour and patterning of their background. This 
of course is a matter of protective resemblance and ex- 
amples vary from the game animals of the African savanna 
to the sole which so closely resembles the sandy sea-floor, 
or the stick-insect, distinguishable only with difficulty from 
the twigs among which it rigidly rears itself. To be in- 
conspicuous is clearly an advantage, and natural selection 
has favoured it in a whole host of different ways. As 
opposed to this, sexual dimorphism in most cases makes a 
creature conspicuous, at least as regards the male of the 
species. We have only to think of the cock pheasant, or 
even of the homely chaffinch. Why has evolution worked 
in these different and opposed directions ? Both must 
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confer an advantage, or they would have been eliminated 
long ago. We can only suppose that while, in the majority 
of instances, inconspicuousness has survival value, there 
are also some, in fact a good many, where conspicuousness 
has a greater. One of these can be referred to briefly. 
There are well-known instances among insects which are 
unpalatable to birds, and among poisonous reptiles, where 
natural selection has favoured the adoption of gaudy 
colours or a bold pattern, as a warning. 

This, however, is quite outside the scope of sexual 
dimorphism, which must now be examined in greater detail. 
In what guises does it appear ? Is it possible in any way 
to classify the various examples ? With this in mind, and 
considering the question both of its presence and_ its 
absence, we can distinguish four separate categories. Ex- 
amples of all four can be found among birds. In the first 
place there are many birds among which monomorphism 
is the rule. Both sexes are alike, if not outwardly in- 
distinguishable. In one large group coming under this 
heading, both the cock and the hen are deficient in any 
bold coloration or pattern, are in fact cryptically coloured, 
essentially inconspicuous. The skylark and the meadow- 
pipit are examples. Then there is a group in which, 
though the sexes again are alike, both birds are far from 
being inconspicuous. Familiar examples are the robin and 
the kingfisher. Both these groups are sexually mono- 
morphic in their different ways. Of the dimorphic birds 
again there are two groups, one very much larger than the 
other. In the first it is the male that is the gaudy sex, 
frequently very much so, and this is the group in which 
secondary sexual characteristics of colour and plumage 
have sometimes been carried to fantastic extremes, as in 
the pheasants, birds-of-paradise, and many of the ducks. 
Lastly there are a few birds where the female wears a 
gaudier livery than the male. This is rare enough to be 
called exceptional, but one example can be cited among 
British birds, namely the red-necked phalarope. 

These are the facts, where that most noticeable type of 
dimorphism concerned with colour and plumage is con- 
sidered, and the problem remains to find an explanation 
to cover them. Neat and logically convincing theories 
are fairly easily come by, but it is the common fate of 
such theories, when tested experimentally, either to be 
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abandoned completely or at best to be relegated to the 
unsatisfactory status of an explanation that explains some 
of the facts but not all. What we are out to do, it must 
be remembered, is to explain not merely why sexual 
dimorphism is so widespread, but why it should be found 
side by side with monomorphism. 

A good example of an explanation which sounds con- 
vincing but fails to stand up to detailed testing is Darwin’s 
Theory of Sexual Selection. Darwin, thinking chiefly of 
birds, believed that during courtship the female chooses 
the suitor which makes the greatest appeal to what must 
be some sort of esthetic standard of her own. She con- 
sents to mate, that is to say, with the male that displays 
the most gorgeous plumage to best advantage, while the 
suitors less successful in display go unmated. In this way 
fine feathers are handed on to the next generation. An 
alternative form of success, having the same result, in- 
volves trial by combat, in which for instance the stag with 
the most formidable set of antlers or the game-cock with 
the longest and sharpest pair of spurs would defeat its 
rivals. Darwin’s theory is largely, but not wholly, dis- 
credited to-day, chiefly for want of evidence that any such 
act of choice occurs. In many cases, our own yellow wag- 
tail for one, and even among the exotic birds-of-paradise, 
with their breath-taking courtship displays, the female 
seems completely indifferent. On the other hand there are 
birds, such as blackcock and ruffs, whose courtship is 
carried out on some communal display-ground, where it 
does seem that the female chooses the more exuberant 
among the posturing males. Darwin’s theory, then, fails 
to account for more than a few of the facts, and this in two 
distinct ways. It can explain only some of the examples 
of colour-dimorphism and has nothing to say with regard 
to the numerous instances of monomorphism, since we can 
hardly suppose that generations of selection on the part of 
the female would have failed to evolve any outward differ- 
ence in the appearance of the sexes. 

Another line of approach, and it would seem a reason- 
able one, is that concerned with recognition, with a view 
to mating, between members of the same species. It is 
now known that animals recognise one another by means 
of signals, depending on sight, sound, or scent, that if the 
signal made by one partner calls forth or releases the 
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appropriate response from the other, mutual recognition 
has occurred. These recognition-signals are important 
since they ensure successful mating, or at least prevent 
attempts at random hybridisation. How do the opposed 
conditions of monomorphism and dimorphism fit into this ? 
Where visual signals are concerned it seems reasonable to 
suppose that recognition would be easier when the sexes 
are widely different in appearance. Dimorphism accord- 
ingly would confer an advantage, and has for this reason 
been evolved. On the other hand there are those birds in 
which the sexes are outwardly indistinguishable. It can 
hardly be a matter of visual signals here, but recognition 
might well depend on other means, particularly sound. 
Now, broadly speaking, it is true that birds with bright 
plumage have undistinguished voices, while the supreme 
songsters, like the nightingale and the skylark, are soberly 
clad. In these and others the song, a secondary sexual 
characteristic, is the recognition-signal put out by the male. 
As such it is more than sufficient : hence there is no need 
for the sexes to differ in plumage. There may be something 
in these conclusions, but, as so often, we come upon ob- 
served facts which do not fit in. For instance skylarks 
frequently sing both in the depth of winter and in late 
summer, months before and months after the breeding 
season. Much the same is true of robins, and with them 
it is not only the cock that sings, though it is true that 
singing on the part of the hen declines markedly before 
and during the breeding season. But perhaps the most 
formidable stumbling-block is that if secondary sexual 
characteristics are of value as recognition-signals with a 
view to mating, why is it that many birds—robins, king- 
fishers, great crested grebes—have adopted bold nuptial 
adornments as much in one sex as in the other ? 

There is another line of approach, possibly a more 
promising one. It begins with the intriguing question of 
conspicuousness, assuming, as surely we are entitled to do, 
that since it has been evolved in so many instances, it must 
therefore confer an advantage on the species. There is no 
doubt, for a start, that many creatures, at certain times of 
the year, seem to go out of their way to make themselves 
conspicuous, and it is relevant to our enquiry that it is the 
males which doso. The male three-spined stickleback dons 
a gorgeous livery in the spring and swims vigorously hither 
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and thither, advertising himself as lord of his territory to 
all his neighbours. What creature could be more conspic- 
uous than the skylark mounting his superb ladder of song, 
or the thrush and the blackbird, as well as many other 
songsters, taking up a perch, frequently at the top of a 
tree, and from there pouring forth those swelling ripples of 
melody which to us are the very voice of spring. These 
singing-perches are each the strategic centre of a breeding 
territory. The bird himself is usually plainly visible and 
the song makes his presence known as far as sound can 
reach. We can regard it as an expression of abounding 
vitality or even of the sheer joy of living. It may well be 
that, but it has a practical significance as well, and that in 
two distinct ways, for it is at once an invitation to a mate 
and a warning. Students of animal behaviour to-day are 
inclined to attach equal, if not greater, importance to the 
second of these. The warning is not primarily directed 
against other kinds of bird, still less against predators. 
It is a *‘ keep-off’ sign for the benefit of males of his own 
species. If, proof of this is needed it is to be found in the 
fact that, on the approach of a trespassing male, the song- 
ster dives from his perch and chases the intruder away. 
‘There may be a fight, but more frequently a hostile display 
is enough and the intruder is ready to give way. 

Now this is a behaviour-pattern found among animals 
of many kinds, particularly among fishes and birds, and 
to some extent among insects and mammals as well. Un- 
questionably it is relevant to our subject, since the song 
of a male bird is as surely a secondary sexual characteristic 
as are gaudy plumage, tusks, or antlers. From this it 
follows that any of these features, whose purpose it is to 
enhance display, are of advantage to the species, and for 
that reason likely to be favoured by natural selection. 
Advantage is to be traced through purpose. The purpose 
of courtship is to bring to fruition, and to synchronise in 
the male and the female, those physiological processes that 
lead to successful mating. The purpose of territory- 
forming, accompanied by aggressive display and by those 
adornments and weapons that enhance it, is to prevent 
over-crowding, to conserve food-supply, to tighten the bond 
between members of a mated pair. We may reasonably 
arrive therefore at the conclusion that sexual dimorphism 
has a twofold significance, as an aid to courtship on the one 
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hand and to the maintenance of breeding-territories on the 
other. Is this an explanation that covers all the facts ? 
By no means, since clearly it cannot be applied as well to 
monomorphic as to dimorphic species, unless we are to 
suppose that those species in which the sexes resemble one 
another as to plumage have acquired a distinction where 
song is concerned. This is true of the skylark and the 
song-thrush, but scarcely of the meadow-pipit., which is 
virtually monomorphic in both respects. On the other 
hand the chaffinch, a songster of some note, is strongly 
dimorphic in plumage as well. Examining the evidence 
supplied by robins we find a complication of another sort. 
If dimorphism, particularly with regard to plumage, confers 
advantages, we would expect to find it accompanied by 
a strongly developed territorial instinct, together with 
aggressive displays of one male against another. But the 
male robin is outwardly indistinguishable from his mate. 
30th have conspicuous red breasts. In spite of this, no 
bird that flies shows a more highly developed disposition 
to form territories or indulges more frequently in displays 
to intimidate a rival. 

An attempt can be made at resolving these contradic- 
tions, but it can do so only partially, and involves making 
a somewhat questionable assumption. What was_ the 
original condition as regards difference between the sexes ? 
If we are justified in assuming that it was monomorphism, 
both sexes that is to say outwardly indistinguishable in all 
respects and both more or less cryptically coloured, we may 
suppose that random mutation (the accepted method by 
which hereditary variation is brought about) gave rise to 
the beginnings of dimorphism in one way or another, that 
natural selection favoured this trend towards divergence 
for reasons connected with courtship and territory-forma- 
tion, and that in this way dimorphism has become gradually 
established. This involves another and contrary assump- 
tion: that in a large number of species, not only among 
birds, no such mutation took place and therefore no diver- 
gence between the sexes, that for reasons we are unable to 
explain, the one was on the whole as successful biologically 
as the other. What evidence can be cited in support of 
this theory? As yet not much. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that monomorphism was indeed the original 
condition, if only because it is the rule among animals 
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comparatively low in the scale of development. It can 
be pointed out too that cryptic coloration in the female of 
certain birds, hov ever gaudily conspicuous the male may 
be, could have sjecial importance. This might apply to 
pheasants which nest on the ground. Clearly it is an 
advantage for the hen pheasant, brooding her eggs, to 
merge closely into the background as a defence against 
predators. If there is any truth in this, it might well 
follow that natural selection has worked in favour of cryptic 
coloration, and that as a result hen pheasants in general, 
at the present time, merge more closely into their back- 
ground than they did in the past. The opposite state of 
affairs has been encouraged, for entirely different reasons, 
among the cock birds. Thus, we can suppose, the two 
sexes have diverged from one another from some hypothe- 
tical compromise between the extremes that they now show. 
Finally one more point can be made about sexual di- 
morphism in general. It has been suggested that some of 
the more extreme manifestations of secondary character- 
istics, the peacock’s train for instance, the bizarre trappings 
of the cock argus-pheasant, or even the antlers of the stag- 
beetle, have become accentuated to such a degree that 
these creatures, subjected perhaps to other disabilities, are 
now not far from the brink of extinction. In support of 
this idea we may point to the undoubted fact that these 
animals, together with others such as the birds-of-paradise, 
are at the present time far from common, while many of 
them are confined to restricted parts of the earth’s surface. 
On the other hand the commonest, the most adaptable, 
creatures are apt to be those, such as sparrows, starlings, 
rats, rabbits, which show little if any dimorphism. There 
is no doubt that evolution does work in this way, does lead 
some forms of life into what turn out to be blind-alleys. 
Having advanced far in one particular direction, they have 
come to a halt, exploiting a specialised way of life to the 
full, and have succeeded in maintaining their numbers. 
No better example could be given than the ants, which 
have remained virtually unchanged for at least a hundred 
million years. On the other hand, there were the grotesque 
dinosaurs of Jurassic and Cretaceous times, that so special- 
ised in size or armament that, when a change of climate 
militated against them, they rapidly became extinct. 
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Art. 6.—ISLAM AND SECULARISM IN TURKEY TO- 
DAY. 


WITHIN the first week of a recent visit to Turkey* I was 
assured by a qualified headmaster of a state school in 
Istanbul and then by an educated business man of the same 
city, both in the early fifties, that Islam is the official 
religion of the Turkish Republic. I listened in silence first 
to the one and later to the other making surprisingly 
similar explanation of his contention. Their ignorance of 
the nature and outcome of three decades of secularism, 
which disestablished Islam as the state religion in Turkey, 
seemed to me most revealing, and its implications deserving 
of close study. 

An obvious conclusion that may be legitimately drawn 
from these two cases, which seem to be by no means unique, 
is that secularism is simply official but not national in 
intention, scope, and validity. It is true that Islam is not 
officially recognised, but it is embraced, cherished, and 
practised on a national scale so widely and so intensely 
that even the official attitude to it has recently been revised. 
What is the nature, extent, and significance of this change 
of attitude on the part of an avowedly secular state to 
religion ? 

Perhaps our best guide is to find a valid answer to this 
question: ‘Is it possible to divorce state conduct from 
religion and remain within the fold of Islam ?’+ Modern 
Turkey supplied an answer: Islam is no longer the state 
religion, and the shari‘a is no longer the law of the land. 
But, despite drastic secularisation, Islam remained the 
dominant spiritual force in the life of the Turkish people. 
It remains so to-day. Since the death of Atatiirk there 
has been abundant evidence of religious revival covering 
important aspects of Turkish life ; and secularism, though 


* The main purpose of the visit was to examine certain documents in the 
archives of the Ottoman Empire bearing on a study of British cultural in- 
fluence in the Middle East in the nineteenth century which is being prosecuted 
under the auspices of the University of London. ‘The writer wishes to record 
here his gratitude to the Central Research Fund for a generous grant which 
made the visit possible. 

+ See the writer’s article ‘The Idea of Guidance in Islam’ in ‘ The Year 
Book of Education,’ 1955, pp. 207-23. 
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still firmly entrenched officially, does not seem three decades 
after its inception to rest on a firm basis. This is, however, 
no forecast of its future, but I will substantiate these 
introductory reflections. 

Evidence of Islamic revival in Turkey has recently been 
noted by two scholars.* Accordingly the purpose of this 
paper is not to re-state the facts, but while indirectly 
supplementing them and bringing some of them up to date, 
to attempt to interpret an undoubted popular tendency 
towards religious awakening in Turkey, and to gauge its 
influence on state policy, actual and potential, internal and 
external. 

The change in the official attitude to religion may be 
ascribed to the general relaxation of government vigilance, 
or, to put it differently, to an increased measure of demo- 
eracy, that has been noticeable in Turkey since the death 
of Atatiirk and more particularly since the end of the 
Second World War. It seems to have been made deliber- 
ately in response to strong popular demand from various 
quarters, ranging from the followers of the suppressed 
mystic orders, on the one hand, to certain deputies who sat, 
or still sit, in the Grand National Assembly on the other. 
The influence of the mystic orders, though publicly acknow- 
ledged to be strong and even getting stronger, is of course 
not officially admitted as a factor in formulating policy ; 
and such deputies as favoured or still favour a revisionist 
attitude to religion are rather small in number, so that 
government action cannot be explained as an outcome of 
their pressure alone. The truth of the matter is that the 
Turkish Government found it expedient to yield to popular 
sentiment expressed constitutionally by deputies and in- 
dividually or collectively by a majority of the Turkish 
people. My own impression, however, is that the change 
of attitude, still on a very small scale, was dictated more by 
domestic practical considerations than by deep religious 
motives. But the fact itself of a fanatically secular state 


* Bernard Lewis, ‘ Islamic Revival in Turkey’ (‘ International Affairs,’ 
xxvii, No. 1, January 1952, pp. 38-48) and Howard A. Reed, * Revival of 
Islam in Secular Turkey ’ (* The Middle East Journal,’ vi, No. 3, Summer 
1954, pp. 267-82). For earlier observations see W. C. Smith, ‘Modern 
Turkey: Islamic Reformation ?’ (‘ Islamic Culture,’ xxv, pt. 1, 1951, pp. 155 
186) and L. V. Thomas, ‘Recent Development in Turkish Islam’ (‘ The 
Middle East Journal,’ v1, No. 1, winter 1952, pp. 22-40). 
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yielding so soon to religious demands is a most significant 
indication that religion is becoming a factor in state policy. 
Let us consider as an illustration the question of religious 
education. 

Religious instruction in Turkish state schools was 
abolished and the traditional religious schools (singular : 


medrese) were closed down as early as 1924. Teaching of 


Arabic in secondary schools, the mainstay and foundation 


of religious education, was stopped in 1929, and the use of 


a Latin form of alphabet to replace the Arabic letters in 
writing Turkish was enforced the year before. These 
measures were calculated by their promoters not only to 
make Turkey a lay state in which religion is the private 
concern of the citizen, but also to safeguard against reaction 


by severing the connexion with the Arabic sources of 


Islam. Soextreme was the prosecution of this policy that 
at one time the Turkish Republic seemed deliberately to 
avoid even contact with the traditional centres of Islam or 
with the Muslim world as a whole. 

But as befell other similar revolutionary measures in 
history, the force of Turkish secularism mellowed in the 
course of time, and the experience gained by those in 
authority tended to soften their enthusiasm for its secular 
measures. Moreover, large numbers of Turks in authority 
and in private life never believed very deeply in the secular 
extremes of their rulers. A healthy reconsideration of the 
problem was therefore not completely unexpected. ‘This 
is partly the explanation of the smoothness and orderliness 
that characterises the recent re-admission of religion to 
state schools. 

Before proceeding to higher or specialised education the 
child passes through three stages: the primary school 
(tlkokul), the intermediate school (ortaokul), and the secon- 
dary school (lise)* of five, three, and three years’ duration 
respectively. Religious instruction was introduced by the 
Republican Party in the fourth and fifth years of the 
primary school (one lesson a week) as an optional subject 
early in 1949. Since they came to power the Democratic 
Party have gone a step further by admitting religious 


* The Arabic term used during the Ottoman regime was of course mektep. 
This has been abandoned by the nationalist regime. The origin of the term 
lise in the French lycée is unmistakable even with the difference in spelling. 
Okul is a hybrid, out of the Turkish oku (to read) by the French ¢école. 
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instruction as an integral part of the curriculum in the 
school year 1950-51.* <A director of education of an im- 
portant province made an interesting apology for this 
official step. In a state educational system where there 
are no independent religious schools, he said in answer to 
my questions, the authorities are under an obligation to 
give to the children such religious instruction as is agreeable 
to the wishes of their parents. Precisely ; but is this the 
first step in the complete restoration of religion in educa- 
tion ? Will the advocates of restoration be satisfied with 
this concession for very long ? 

There is reason to suspect that the restoration of relig- 
ious instruction is only the beginning, and that the general 
popular trend towards religious observance and enlighten- 
ment may sooner or later make itself felt, and the govern- 
ment may find it expedient to make further concessions. 
If Turkey is a democracy its rulers are bound to listen to 
the voice of the people. Already some teachers are whisp- 
ering that the pupils could do with more religious instruc- 
tion; already the Quran and the precepts of Islam are 
being systematically taught at mosques, homes, and else- 
where. 

Let us now examine closely the content of the syllabus 
for religious instruction that has actually been approved 
and is now in use in state schools. The important fact is 
that, when the Turkish Government decided to take this 
step, it sought guidance from the foremost Arab centre of 
Islamic studies by sending a committee to Cairo. This 
eastward glance, coming as it does from Turkey, which only 
a quarter of a century ago turned its back to Islam and the 
Near East, is pregnant with meaning, and may sometime 
be transformed into a smile of recognition and possibly 
reunion. 

The syllabus that was adopted by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion is in the form of two textbooks, the one for pupils in 
their fourth year of school and the other for pupils in their 
fifth year of school. Both books are printed for sale with 
the authority of the Ministry of Education and the Depart- 


* G. L. Lewis, ‘ Turkey’ (Benn, 1955) suggests (p. 183) that alien influences 
have produced in many Turks a desire to take ‘ more interest in the abiding 
truths of their religion.’ Elsewhere (p. 131) he states that the most powerful 
single force that brought the Democratic Party to power in 1950 was ‘a desire 
to see Islam restored to its former place in the life of Turkey.’ 
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ment of Religious Affairs.* The Quran and the Hadith are 
well represented and cleverly used for a course which, 
within a definite religious frame and background, covers a 
certain amount of civics, ethics, and religious history. 
Thus the two books among other subjects contain lessons 
on the love of parents, teachers, fatherland, nation, Muham- 
mad’s love of children, and the place of morality in Islam. 

The first book starts with ‘ In the name of the Merciful 
and Compassionate God,’ four Arabic words rolled into one 
and written in Latin characters thus: ‘ Bismillahirrah- 
manirrahim, followed by a Turkish translation. The 
second lesson is entitled ‘ Ben Miisliimanim,’ i.e. 1 am a 
Muslim. Later on there is a lesson devoted to the two 
formule of the profession of the Islamic faith: ‘ There is 
no god but Allah, and Muhammad is his Prophet.’ Of the 
56 pages which form this first book, more than a third 
(pp. 21-43) is devoted to the life of Muhammad, treated 
more or less on traditional lines. 

The second book also opens with the same formula 
followed by a short Turkish poem from Siileyman Celebi’s 
story of Muhammad’s birth. Again with a good deal of 
Quran and Hadith, the traditional subjects of belief in God, 
the angels, the (revealed) books, the prophets and mes- 
sengers of God, the day of judgment, paradise and hell, 
are adequately covered. This is followed by another por- 
tion of early Muslim history built around the life of the 
Prophet (pp. 27-40). Finally, the ‘ Five Pillars of Islam ’ 
are taken in some detail, especially the preparation for and 
actual performance of the various daily and occasional 
prayers. The book is concluded with six short chapters of 
the Quran in Arabic (written of course in Latin characters) 
followed by Turkish translation. On the last page is 
printed the call to prayer given in Arabic followed by 
Turkish translation.t 

The call to prayer was another matter, not so far- 
reaching in importance as religious education, on which the 


* ‘Din Dersleri,’ I and II (Ilkokul Kitaplari), Istanbul (Maarif Basimevi). 
No specific mention of the year of publication, but the date of the approval of 
this reprint of the two books as given on the second page in each case is June 
14, 1954. 

+ The contents of these two books are on the whole not different from a 
series of four used in the Egyptian state primary schools entitled ‘ Al-Quran 
al-Karim wad-Din wat-Tahdhib,’ by Muhammad Ahmad Jad al-Maula and 
others (Cairo, 1988-40). 
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Turkish Republic made another concession to public 
opinion. Among the measures enforced to ‘ nationalise ’ 
or more accurately ‘ turkify’ Islam was the stipulation 
that the call to prayer must be recited by the muezzin in 
Turkish, not in Arabic. Soon after they came to power the 
Democratic Party made it permissible for the call to prayer 
to be made either in Arabic or Turkish. At present the 
muezzins invariably use the Arabic. If we remember that 
the Democratic Party which is now in power with an over- 
whelming majority depends for this power on the predomi- 
nant peasant vote we may well understand at least the 
political expediency of yielding to popular demand con- 
cerning the question of the call to prayer. 

Nor is this all. Apart from the broadcasting of Quranic 
texts in Arabic by the state rad‘o, the Quran as a whole is 
now being taught in mosques under official auspices. 1 
have seen a notice prominently displayed outside the 
village mosque in Anadoluhisar to this effect under the 
abbreviation T.C., which stand for ‘ Turkiye Cumhuriyeti’ 
Turkish Republic. This is quite different from the volun- 
tary teaching of the Quran, which will be discussed later. 
It is part of a state service which through special schools 
aims at producing trained ulema. In Istanbul, for example, 
there is a school for Quran Memorisers (Huffaz Mektebi)* 
and a school for Imams and Khatibs (Imam ve Hatip 
Mektebi).* The second school is controlled by the Minis- 
try of Education, while the Mufti of Istanbul controls the 
first. The Ottoman Ministry of Religious Foundations 
(Evqaf) and the office of Shaikh ul-Islam are no more. 
The functions—or what remained to be discharged of their 
functions under the new dispensation—are shared between 
a state department concerned with Religious Affairs, an- 
other state department for Religious Foundation and the 
Ministry of Education. 


I] 

Perhaps the most significant of the voluntary activities 
in religious awakening is the instruction given gratuitously 
in mosques and private houses to children and adults alike 
in learning to read the Quran in Arabic according to the 


* According to my notes the Miifti of Istanbul did not use the word Okul. 
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received traditional rules. This gratuitous teaching revives 
one of the oldest traditions of Muslim education, a tradition 
which frowned upon the receipt of material reward for 
teaching the Word of God.* Ina material world, however, 
necessitous teachers of Quran reading in common with 
others, who impart knowledge of less sacred nature, must 
earn their means of living. My enquiries revealed that 
such teachers who do not charge fees from their disciples 
are either well-off themselves or have modest incomes from 
private business or casual work, or, in a number of cases, 
are in the pay of pious patrons. 

The only restriction imposed on Quran teachers in 
mosques as distinct from private houses is that they should 
be licensed. But this is not in reality a restriction ; it is 
rather a guarantee that only those with suitable qualifica- 
tions are allowed to undertake the task. Nuri-Osmaniye 
Mosque in Istanbul is famous for this type of teaching, but 
it is by no means the only place for that. In the late 
afternoon of a weekday I saw eight boys, of ages ranging 
from about twelve to eighteen, reading each a different 
chapter of the Quran in Arabic in Eyup Mosque. I sat 
next to a youth and followed very closely his reading and 


found it faultless in every respect. My presence did not 
disturb him in the least ; he did not stop reading and I did 
not interrupt till he finished the chapter. He is an assistant 


in a small shop nearby and it took him four years to achieve 
this proficiency—a very short period by usual standards. 
But this is another evidence of the religious appeal which 
is said to be strongest among the youth. If the voluntary 
activities of the promoters of religious revival are concerted, 
this is an indication of the soundness of the foundation 
being laid. 

A number of individuals with similar attainments were 
met elsewhere. A remarkable case is that of a university 
graduate born in 1921 who obviously was not in a position 
to see much of the old tradition when he went to school or 
when he later studied philosophy at the university. Never- 
theless he is deeply interested in the Islamic form of 
mysticism (fasawwuf), and through his own efforts he 
learned Arabic so well that he can read the Quran and 


* See the writer’s article * Muslim Education in the Golden Age of the 
Caliphate,’ in ‘ Islamic Culture,’ xxvii, No. 3, p. 420. 
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religious literature in it. He observes the duties of a pious 
Muslim and has been to Mecca on pilgrimage. He is giving 
his seven-year-old daughter an all-round religious educa- 
tion, so much so that she is already able to recite in Arabic 
lines from the Burda (Mantle) poem in praise of the 
Prophet.* 

It was on his suggestion that I visited Yeralti Mosque, 
built some two hundred years ago in A.H. 1169. As its 
name indicates, its building is partly underground in the 
Galata side of the docks area. Among the people that 
trickled in for the afternoon prayer there was a young man 
of about twenty who quietly settled down to read the 
Quran in Arabic. The imam of the mosque has the reputa- 
tion of preaching only in Arabic. Asked to state his 
reasons for this rather unique practice under the prevailing 
circumstances, he said very succinctly, ‘ Personal prefer- 
ence.’ No doubt it is, for although he is a Turk born and 
bred he speaks the classical Arabic remarkably well. His 
like in Turkey may be disappearing, but the revival of 
Quran reading in Arabic, re-awakening of religious observ- 
ance, and the wide diffusion of popular knowledge of Islam 
are keeping the torch alight by producing men to follow in 
his footsteps. 

The worshippers at Yeralti Mosque are mostly of the 
poorer classes, labourers, small shop assistants, clerks, and 
retired people. These would be expected to prefer Arabic, 
though they do not understand it, on emotional, traditional 
grounds. In the big mosques the Friday sermon (khutba) 
is now given partly in Arabic and partly in Turkish—yet 
another revision of the official order for the exclusive use of 
Turkish. The worshippers are a cross-section of Turkish 
society : old and young, rich and poor, male and female. 
It is a notable fact that, although communal prayer on 
Friday is not an obligation on women, large numbers of 
them pray regularly behind the imam in mosques in the 
enclosures customarily reserved for them. 

These spontaneous acts of interest in Islam as a faith, 


As 


* By Al-Busiri (born a.p. 1212), who composed it while suffering from a 
stroke which paralysed one half of his body. In his sleep he dreamt that he 
saw the Prophet who touched his palsied side and threw his mantle (burda) over 
him. When he woke he found himself cured. Hence the poem is called also 
Al-Bur‘a (Cure). See Nicholson, ‘ Literary History of the Arabs’ (Cambridge, 
1941), p. 326-27. 
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as a ritual, and as a way of life are being fed and enriched 
by a voluminous literary and journalistic output. Books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals with the word ‘ Islam’ and the 
name ‘ Muhammad ’” prominently displayed in their titles, 
tables of contents, and texts are quite numerous, as can 
asily be seen from visits to the bookshops and perusal of 
the catalogues of printing houses.* A series on the mystics 
of Islam like Al-Ghazali and others is very significant. 
The titles of two recent books will illustrate the type of 
religious literature in general. The first is ‘ Biiyiik Islam 
[imihali’ (in two volumes), by Omer Nasuhi Bilmen (Istan- 
bul, 1954). The second is ‘Islam Dini,’ by Ahmad Hamdi 
Akseki (Ankara, 1954). The sub-title of the second book is 
‘Itikad, Ibadet ve Ahlak ’—‘ Beliefs, Rituals and Morals.’ 

There are still many Turkish books in Arabic script in 
the market, and not a few books on religious or classical 
subjects in Arabic as well. Above all, the Arabic Quran is 
to be found everywhere, not only in bookshops but at the 
doorsteps of mosques and in the market-place. In the 
book market a great deal of religious literature is on sale. 
And some pamphlets or sheets containing prayers or verses 
from the Quran or quotations from the Hadith are printed 
on handpresses there in Arabic, with or without Turkish 
translations, for sale at the doorsteps of mosques or in 
public places.+ 

The press is naturally taking part in this popular move- 
ment of re-education, for material gain if not for religious 
reasons. Apart from including a corner giving the Hijri 
month and year{ and the times of the call for the five daily 
prayers, a number of the dailies, specially * Milliyet > and 
* Yeni Sabah,’ publish features on religious subjects. The 
independent paper ‘ Tan’ was serialising a translation and 
commentary on the Quran accompanied by the Arabic text, 
given on two full pages as a gift to its readers. This fact 
is advertised on the top right-hand corner of the first page 
of the paper.§ 


* Islamic or Quranic words, phrases, or formule are engrossed in their 
Arabic form on silver and gold jewelry, painted over the famous Kutahya 
pottery, printed and framed for display in houses, shops, offices, and even 
taxicabs. 

+ See for example the weekly ‘* Islamiyet ’ for August 12, 1955. 

t The Gregorian calendar is the only official one in Turkey. 

§ See for example the issue of August 17, 1955, where the fifth and the 
sixth pages are devoted to a portion of the Sura of the Ant, XXVIII. 
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On the academic level Islamic subjects are studied at 
the two universities, on the one hand, and by a private 
traditionalist group on the other. After its revival, the 
Faculty of Theology is now maintained in Ankara, but in 
Istanbul there is the Islam Tetkikleri Enstittisti. At the 
Faculty, which is well attended, religion is studied ‘ scien- 
tifically ’ and some of the studies are published in a review 
at the Institute, which is still in its formative period, 
specific Islamic subjects are studied, and some of the 
results are published in a quarterly and occasional mono- 
graphs.* The traditionalists are responsible for a great 
many publications, but chiefly for * Islam—Tirk Ansiklop- 
edisi,’ which was first issued with contributions by Ismail 
Hakki Izmirli, former dean of the Faculty of Theology, 
and others as a rival and a corrective of the European 
publication, ‘ Encyclopaedia of Islam.’ 

Another significant swing back to Islam in ‘Turkish 
academic life is a change of attitude to national history. 
The national revolution and Ataturk himself stressed very 
much the history of the Turkish people before Islam, and 
fostered academic studies of the subject and its systematic 


teaching in state schools. After Atatiirk’s death this 
strongly national view of history was revised. Writing in 
1953, a Turkish historian said : * During the last five years, 


it has been well understood that the most important period 
of Turkish history was the one which took place in Islam, 
and that Turkish history together with Islamic history 
constitutes an organic whole.’+ Here again the return to 
the Islamic roots of Turkish society is bound to aid the 
general religious revival. 

The cumulative effect of these various activities is a 
virtual Muslim re-education. But any such re-education, 
voluntary or controlled, must necessarily have the Quran 
as its basis. In its attempt to nationalise religion the 
Turkish Republic early in its life wanted the Quran to be 
translated into Turkish. Atatiirk himself asked the fam- 
ous poet Mehmet Akif to undertake the task, but he 
refused, owing presumably not to lack of ability but to the 


* Under official auspices, Turkish translations of a good number of Arabic 
classics were made. For a list see p. 83 of the Ministry of Education’s illus- 
trated report in English, ‘ Education in Turkey ’ (no date). 

+ Halil Inaleik, ‘Some Remarks on the Study of History in Islamic 
Countries ° in ‘ The Middle Kast Journal,’ vir, No. 4, Summer 1953, p. 453. 
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strong force of tradition, which insists that the Quran is 
the literal word of God revealed to Muhammad in Arabic, 
and is untranslatable into any other tongue.* It is an 
irony of fate that Akif’s son-in-law, Omer Riza Doégrul, 
has produced one of the current translations. The Miifti 
of Istanbul himself repeated to me the view which he firmly 
holds that it is beyond the power of any mortal to translate 
the Quran into any tongue. What we do is to attempt an 
approximation of its meanings (ma‘dni), the sole justifica- 
tion being the fact that many Turks are now unable to read 
it in Arabic. Stripped of its religious motive the attitude 
of the upholders of the traditional view is not unlike that 
of the scepticism and often displeasure with which a 
Western Greek or Latin schoiar contemplates a translation 
of a well-known classic into a modern European language. 

The most recent translation of the Quran into Turkish 
accompanied by a commentary is by Abdiilbaki Golpinarli, 
published together with the Arabic text in two volumes in 
1955, and is entitled ‘ Kur‘ani Kerimi Tercume ve Tefsiri.’ 
It was displayed in all bookshop windows in the summer of 
1955, and one bookseller in Istanbul filled the whole of his 
display window with copies and opened the gilded first page 
of one copy to face a large lamp, with the symbolic allusion 
to the Quran as light. The translator was formerly a 
university teacher. In a press interview he said that, 
since the Quran was revealed to all nations and not only to 
the Arabs, his aim was to make its meaning as clear as 
possible to his Turkish compatriots.*+ 


III 


Enough has been said to illustrate the extent and depth 
of the religious revival with a view to an understanding 
of the forces which made it both expedient and imperative 
for the Turkish Government to adopt a revisionist policy 
towards religion. This policy is shared alike by the 
Democratic Party now in power and by their predecessors, 
the Republican Party. The unconscious assumptions by 
a headmaster of a state school and by an educated business 
man to which we referred at the outset of this enquiry have 








* Mehmet Akif, however, translated and published selections from the 
Quran. 
+ See ‘ Vatan’ for June 7, 1955. 
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the force of centuries of tradition as their justification. 
They are two among millions. As regards faith and prac- 
tice these millions remained practically untouched by the 
past three decades of secularism.* To them there is no 
question of revision ; some practices laid dormant for some 
time and are now being revived. It is the rulers who are 
now beginning to draw conclusions from this prevailing 
mood among the people. 

‘There are extremes, however. On the one hand we find 
the very numerous followers of the mystic orders whose 
aim is restoration and not simply revision; on the other 
we find the indifferent and the atheist as well as the avowed 
Communist. The latter groups are naturally not interested 
in religion as a force in the life of the people, and if they 
could would debar it from exercising any influence on state 
policy. But all trustworthy accounts agree that they are 
a small minority and are not likely to exercise any appreci- 
able influence.+ The followers of the orders are, however, 
a force to reckon with both as regards numbers and as 
regards their capacity to go to extremes. But by their 
control or patronage of at least some of the religious revival 
the Turkish Government are trying to safeguard against all 
extremists. 

The possibility for instance of a return to the Arabic 
script is very remote, even though many still think, on 
practical as distinct from religious grounds, that it is better 
than the Latin alphabet. However, the teachers that I met 
are agreed that children learn reading more quickly now 
than under the old system. But even without the restora- 
tion of the Arabic script there are ways of widening the 
path now firmly re-established between the Turks and their 
[slamic past. A possible way, apart from the obvious need 
for positive state aid to extend the various schemes of 
teaching and publication, is the re-introduction of the 


* Muslim festivals are still public holidays, and religion (din) and even rite 
(mezheb) are still shown on identity cards. 

+ The ofticial explanation that the large-scale September 1955 riots in 
Istanbul and elsewhere were inspired by Communist elements is hard to re- 
concile with the equally official view that Communism hardly exists in Turkey. 
Cf. Michael Richards, ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ September 15, 1955. In a debate 
in the Grand National Assembly last December Ismet Inonii, the former 
President, accused the Prime Minister of organising the riots for his own 
political ends (* Daily Telegraph,’ December 19, 1955). A summary of 
ismet’s speech was published in the Ankara weekly ‘ Akis,’ See the issue of 
December 24, 1955, pp. 7-8. 
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teaching of Arabic as an optional foreign language in the 
literary sections of the secondary schools. This would 
encourage those who wish to study Islamic subjects in the 
university and would promote the regular flow of trained 
ulema from state schools especially established for this 
purpose. 

The eastward glance might thus be converted into a real 
smile of recognition. Can it also be a preliminary step to 
reunion ? It is very difficult and risky to forecast the 
future, but let us consider some of the signs of the time. 
Turkey sought guidance in Egypt for the re-admission of 
religious instruction in its schools. It is now systematically 
informing itself of its Muslim heritage and acquainting its 
younger generations with the treasures of Islamic literature 
both in the Arabic original and in Turkish translations. 
The two political parties in the state, the Democratic and 
the Republican, are now committed to a favourable 
revisionist attitude to religion, naturally at the expense of 
the early complete secularism. 

If we accept the often repeated maxim that home and 
foreign policy should go hand in hand, each reflecting the 
other, then it may not be an accident that all this was 
quickly followed by the signing first with Iraq, and later 
with Pakistan and Persia, of the Defence and Co-opera- 
tion Pact which links Turkey with important sections of 
the Muslim East ; at the same time binding her with the 
Christian West through the accession of Great Britain to 
the Pact, and through Turkey’s membership of N.A.T.O. 
It is acknowledged that this interpretation is not in accord 
with official pronouncements, but we must wait a little 
time before we can dismiss it as altogether false.* In our 
own time Turkey has always been in the *‘ middle,’ between 
East and West. Its geographical position, history, tradi- 
tion, and culture link her with the former ; its international 
security and material national interests bind her with the 
latter, as well as the former. Her present internal policy 
of mild revision and tolerance towards religion may be more 
intelligible when viewed in connexion with her recent 
external policy. 

A. L. TIBAwI. 





* When in 1937 Turkey signed with Iraq, Persia and Afghanistan the 
Saadabad Pact, some commentators thought this step was ‘a return to Pan- 
Islamism.’ See G. L. Lewis, op. cit., p. 115. 
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Art. 7.—NEW TRENDS IN DIPLOMACY. 


1. The Evolution of Diplomatic Method. By Sir Harold 
Nicolson K.C.V.O., C.M.G. Constable. 

2. The Foreign Office. By Lord Strang G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Allen and Unwin. 

3. The Hungry Sheep. By Sir David Kelly G.C.M.G, 
Hollis and Carter. 


HERE are three books dealing with contemporary diplo- 
macy by men with experience of it, and of the highest 
distinction. Of the three, Sir Harold Nicolson and Lord 
Strang are mainly content to explain what changes have 
taken place without much comment on them. Sir David 
Kelly, on the other hand, speaks as a man who is con- 
scious of immense blunders having been made; and, 
though he speaks tactfully and mildly, in consideration of 
the men whose instructions he had to carry out, he writes 
with the greatest concern that these blunders should go 
no further. His book is best understood if we recall 
another book (itself the subject of an article in the ‘ Quar- 
terly’), a book written by Sir Victor Wellesley, under 
whom Lord Strang and Sir David were working in the 
Foreign Office some twenty-five years ago. 

This book, ‘ Diplomacy in Fetters,’ was a searching 
account of the changes in diplomacy which had taken 
place before the war began. It was much occupied with 
two considerations: the influence of public opinion and 
the importance of trade in the relation of one State to 
another; since in their trade relations countries were 
interdependent, each great European country had an 
immediate concern in the prospects and prosperity of its 
neighbours. There should, therefore, be a thought-out 
foreign policy which guided public opinion, instead of 
being subject to its vagaries; and this policy should be 
based not on mere economic expedients but on moral 
principles and careful foresight. Wisdom and justice, in 
fact, were at the basis of Sir Victor’s thinking ; they gave 
his book a depth and force which shrewdness and experi- 
ence would not alone command. 

What he feared in British foreign policy was its oppor- 
tunism. It prided itself on the adroitness with which it 
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extricated itself from holes into which it should never have 
fallen. 

The first requirement was a policy so well thought-out 
that it would not be upset by the see-saw of parties. Both 
of these, therefore, were to allow their experts to come to 
an agreement with permanent officials on what wisdom 
showed the country to need of long planning founded on 
solid principles which were to be discerned through careful 
observation and thorough reflection. With this done, a 
lead could be given to public opinion. 

But alas! any such policy has been wanting not only 
in Britain, but in the whole Western world, and Sir David 
Kelly has much to say of the result—adding much also 
about the causes. This Twentieth Century, which has so 
thoroughly shaken the world and overturned the tables of 
affairs, has seen not only a sweeping social revolution, not 
only what Ortega Gasset called the rebellion of the masses, 
but throughout Asia and Africa a reaction to the hegemony 
of Europe as the United States reacted in the time of 
Washington and Spanish America in the time of Bolivar. 
That reaction is at present particularly acute from the 
Tigris to Timbuctoo. What has marked this period has 
been the sudden decline of the powers of Western Europe. 
The nations which were supreme as constitutional govern- 
ments have sharply declined as they have passed through 
democracy to bureaucratic socialism; and it is by no 
means certain that they have seen the end of the vast 
reversal and convulsion which has deprived them of 
supremacy. As the hold of bureaucracy tightens, the 
strength of the nations weakens—their cohesion is looser ; 
in their relations with one another blunder follows on 
plunder It is plain that in their diplomacy was some 
flaw profound and fatal, like the tendency to corruption 
in human nature. It is well that a retired ambassador, 
reflecting in his retirement on grim events, pregnant 
possibly with perils greater than themselves, should set 
himself to peer into the immense problems involved and 
to ask if any treatment can be devised for the dread 
malady which has so weakened the constitution of Europe 
that others have usurped its ancient throne. 

Wellesley’s book deals with the changes made by the 
war, and fits well into the reforms in the Foreign Office 
which were made in 1943 after its appearance. Those 
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were prepared also by admirable articles by Sir Walford 
Selby. It was recognised that diplomacy had changed 
and that economics were now its incessant concern—so 
much so that it would have been an antiquated foolishness 
to keep the staff of the embassies distinct from that of the 
consulates or the commercial counsellors. The com- 
mercial staff was busy with the central work of the new 
diplomacy, joining closely with the information depart- 
ment. ‘The scope of diplomacy was enormously enlarged 
and this meant a vast increase in the number of officials 
and secretaries, while, following the example set first by 
France and then by Germany and Italy, Great Britain 
became aware of her cultural mission, which was confided 
to the British Council working in close relation to the 
embassies in foreign countries. The amount spent on 
Foreign Affairs went up from 1,000,000/. to 17,000,000/. 

In the old diplomacy, Europe was the centre of gravity 
and the concert of Europe the supreme concern of the 
trained diplomats who were continuously busy with their 
professional adjustments: they worked in with one 
another with a friendliness based both on honour and on 
understanding. Why, then, did it fail in 1914 ? 

Sir David Kelly reminds us of the sinister work of the 
general staffs of such countries as Germany, Austria, and 
Russia ; Sir Harold Nicolson speaks also of trade rivalry, 
of colonial expansion, and of the telephone—all these dis- 
turbed the prestige and technique of the old diplomacy 
and affected its field of action. But what really hurt it 
far more was a new frenzy in national consciousness and 
national ambition. In Germany these reached a pitch 
that unnerved her neighbours. 

The result was that Britain and France were involved 
in the hardly less dangerous passions of Panslavism, 
joined, as that was, with a bureaucracy and an army which 
were both unpopular and inefficient: each worked to 
maintain a system in which the intelligentsia did not 
believe. From the Russian legation in Belgrade went a 
Serbian criminal to murder in Austrian territories a prince 
whose succession would have worked against Slav ambi- 
tions in Central Europe. In the tension which followed 
the murder, there was heady talk in Central Europe, but 
the first to mobilise were the Russians. So first from the 
murder, then from the mobilisation, came the first pushes 
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towards the war; and who would deny that there was 
something of Nemesis in the Bolshevism that resulted ? 
As for us, we were, in the opinion of that eminent judge 
Lord Loreburn, rushed into that war in a Russian quarrel 
because we were tied to France in the dark. 

All these facts have to be carefully weighed against all 
that Sir Harold Nicolson has to say for the old diplomacy 
in which his father, Lord Carnock, played so distinguished 
a part. 

During the war American influences pushed us to the 
other extreme. And Sir Harold in his Chichele Lectures 
wrote of American diplomacy with a polish of urbanity 
that did nothing to take the edge from the sharpness of 
his pen-knife. He recorded his experience of Woodrow 
Wilson at Versailles: he remembered how the President, 
while denouncing secret diplomacy, took elaborate pre- 
cautions that his own moves should be kept from his 
closest associates ; but meanwhile he foisted on to the 
world the fiction that the instinct of the masses was as far 
from blame or danger as that of the trained diplomatist 
was unscrupulous and fatal. So was inaugurated the 
American method which Sir Harold calls also the transition 
from the old world to the new. 

Diplomacy is now subject to something outside itself ; 
to reactions from those opinions in which, according to 
Woodrow Wilson, infallibility resides—the masses of the 
people. So we come to the root of the matter for these 
students of diplomacy, whether Sir Victor or Sir Harold, 
Lord Strang or Sir David Kelly. Here is the root problem 
of contemporary government, and therefore of those 
official adjustments between sovereign states which make 
diplomacy. 

Lord Strang writes in the veiled and non-committal 
style so typical of the modern official. No sentence must 
have a sword edge: none must be too witty, too clear, or 
too direct—least of all, naturally, in a book which a 
Foreign Office man is writing for the British people. But 
even so he writes a plain warning that the people are not 
always an influence making for peace; that, on the con- 
trary, they have the normal selfish interests of a competi- 
tive and narrowed existence ; that they take their views 
largely from newspapers who again are interested in their 
sales ; that speakers will come forward (perhaps with their 
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own ambitions) and appear to speak for the people, and 
so bring in another bellicose element. 

Public opinion is apt to be bellicose or flaccid. When 
Lord Baldwin was Prime Minister it simply refused to 
consider the possibility of war. He had to do what he 
could to work a public opinion which was so inert that it 
would have rejected any government which increased 
defence ; and Lord Attlee had afterwards to warn his 
followers that an inefficient army was no more moral than 
an efficient one. The recent books by Dr Thomas Jones 
and Mr Windham Baldwin have done much to correct the 
false impression given by others about the part played by 
Lord Baldwin. He by no means deserved the blame 
which the masses tried to unload on his shoulders when 
they should have borne it on their own. Nevertheless 
Neville Chamberlain, on becoming Prime Minister, did 
give a much more effective lead to foreign policy. Pre- 
vious articles in this review have shown, on the basis of 
authoritative information, with what resolution and skill 
he set to work. 

Constitutionally it is the business of the Prime Minister 
to co-ordinate one ministry with another and give a lead 
to all. Both these were done by Neville Chamberlain ; 
his vision was wide ; his mind clear ; his decisions definite. 
He saw that France did not mean to fight and that Britain, 
therefore, was practically without an ally; he saw also 
that the military might of Germany was gaining on ours, 
and that it was supported by Italy in her central position 
in the Mediterranean when a few years before she had 
been on our side; he knew that Germany had not been 
without that sense of national wrong which Sir Winston 
Churchill had declared can goad a mighty nation into war ; 
he was not unaware of the dangerous cant about the 
League of Nations. He therefore acted swiftly, sanely, 
and strongly, and all with the full agreement of his Foreign 
Secretary. 

It is disturbing to find that these basic facts are too 
often ignored. Some writers have been inclined to con- 
fuse the constitutional suzerainty and leadership which is 
proper to the Prime Minister with the high-handed inter- 
ference of Sir Warren Fisher, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury. That was indeed unwarrant- 
able. Against him Foreign Office men have a strong case : 
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he was blind to the part which the trade policy of the 
Foreign Office could do to safeguard peace and therefore 
was a real danger in the time of Baldwin. In any case, 
we do not want another Prime Minister among the Civil 
Servants. But Sir Harold Nicolson allows himself a con- 
fusion which one would not expect to find among the 
glittering arrows of his irony: he puts Neville Chamber- 
lain’s fine co-ordination of personal leadership with foreign 
policy on a par with that ‘ garden suburb’ by which Lloyd 
George disturbed the functions of Lord Curzon as Foreign 


Secretary. In his association with Lord Curzon, Sir 
Harold could well judge what harm was done: high- 


handed improvisations led to ineffective muddling. But 
why should he confuse with that the extremely close co- 
ordination between Sir Horace Wilson and Lord Vansit- 
tart ? If at times the Prime Minister received through 
Sir Horace or Sir Joseph Ball information which supple- 
mented that which was sent to him from the Foreign 
Office, it was immediately put into the pool and made no 
difference to the agreed policy. 

No, the danger came from something which was indeed 
irregular. A powerful mind outside the government began 
to play upon the Foreign Office. This mind began to 
express a reliance on Moscow because it already relied on 
Roosevelt. Such contentions received no support from 
the American representative in Moscow; they ran defi- 
nitely counter to the despatches from the British Am- 
bassador. What could be more dangerous than for ideas 
contrary to those of the Cabinet and to its supply of 
secret information to be influencing the work of the 
Foreign Office ? Disaster could be expected to follow ; 
and the war in its complex course completed it. The 
ancient principles of European diplomacy were ignored. 
The war was said to be begun to maintain the balance of 
power. From 1942 onwards its efforts were turned in 
exactly the opposite direction. From this fatal error 
loom the tension and peril of the years which have 
followed. 

Sir Winston Churchill in the preface to his War volumes 
stated this appalling result without equivocation. He 
could not explain how it had come about unless he had 
written much more frankly about the part played first by 
himself, secondly by Roosevelt, and thirdly by the public 
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opinion they guided, if they did not control. Nor did he 
then foresee how the war diplomacy led direct to Com- 
munist control in the Far East. 

Yet it is only when we think out how that happened 
and to what results from it that we see how the scope of 
diplomacy was in those years entirely altered. It was bad 
enough that in 1914 the whole British Empire should be 
drawn into war because the Russians first among nations 
mobilised after an agent coming from their Legation in 
Belgrade had murdered an archduke whom they did not 
like. It was worse that thirty years later the British 
Empire should be fighting once more, and at the price of 
both its cohesion and its financial health, for a victory of 
the Slavs in-both Europe and Asia. 

After such huge mistakes had been made, it would 
have been natural to expect a reaction. This took subtle 
forms. While not affecting the prestige of Sir Winston, 
it led certainly to a revised opinion about Roosevelt, 
voiced much more frankly in the United States than in 
Great Britain. While the control of the Western world 
remained with the American democracy, the reaction per- 
suaded the people not indeed to avow the error which all 
but some discerning Republicans had shared with Roose- 
velt, but to turn silently during 1947 to a policy which 
countered for all it was worth that which had been pursued 
during the preceding decade, and indeed from Roosevelt’s 
accession to power; then the influence of McCarthy 
threatened all who had been associated with Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy. If Americans revise their opinions silently, 
none would say that the revision is incomplete. 

Diplomacy now faces the result : the world is organised 
under two dominant systems, each hostile to the other ; 
and all the weakened nations of Western Europe recognise 
the lead of America. How, then, must we now assess 
those relations between sovereign states which in their 
official form make diplomacy ? 

As an introduction to the immense problems raised by 
this sweep of war towards revolution, Sir David Kelly 
writes a book much deeper and more original than Sir 
Harold Nicolson’s graceful display of literary finesse, or 
the cautious tabulations of Lord Strang. It is a searching 
essay on diplomacy and government by an experienced 
diplomat who is specialist on the Russia which victorious 
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war has made the menace and preoccupation of all who 
care to think. 

The Americans have had sound work on Russia from 
two of their own Ambassadors, Mr Kennan and General 
Bedell Smith. Neither of them has written with the 
searching acumen of Sir David Kelly. He points out that 
the Soviet Union is the first empire in history to dominate 
what Sir Halford Mackinder rightly called the heartland 
of the world ; that it adds to the extent of its mastery the 
new advantages gained by invention and technique. It 
can therefore exploit in a way totally novel the potentials 
of nature. To these it adds a ruthless control over the 
activities and even the thoughts of men. 

For it is the first empire in history to be guided by an 
all-embracing dogma. Its strategical plan is associated 
with the systematic application of a philosophic system 
which embraces and regulates every branch of activity. 
While it has enforced a ruthless rationalisation of pro- 
duction on workers, who had no private enterprise to help 
them, it planned first to weaken and then to eliminate all 
that stood up against it in other countries. And to do so 
it first supported the leftist movements through sheer 
opportunism, while it steadily pursued its long-term 
object. For if socialism in the West appears to resemble 
the Communist system, that resemblance does nothing to 
alter the hostility of Moscow. ‘ As long,’ said Stalin, ‘ as 
the left wing by playing with leftist phrases can adroitly 
fool the worker, the left will retard the defection of the 
worker to the Communist cause.’ Unless the social 
democrats are smashed (so he insisted) it will be impossible 
to overcome social democracy as a whole. 

The three pillars of the Soviet regime are official 
atheism, the tyranny of the state over all individual rights, 
and insistence that Communism must work for the world 
revolution which it expects as the means of its own 
triumph over the world. It never deviates from these 
principles. But just as it will feign an alliance with leftist 
politics, so it will at any moment abrogate its basic prin- 
ciples to secure a strategical end. During the war, for 
example, in order to secure the co-operation of the West 
for its control of Poland and Central Europe, it pretended 
to tolerate religion and to permit free votes. It will pre- 
tend to co-operate with other countries, as in U.N.O.; but 
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its real object in doing so is shown in the fact that between 
February 1946 and March 1953 it vetoed 55 recommenda- 
tions of the 56 proposed. Of the special bodies created by 
U.N.O. the Soviet Union boycotted ten from their inception 
and 34 others at various times. It could pretend to have a 
friendly conference as in Geneva in 1954. But its real 
object was to gain time to secure military predominance 
in Vietnam while it fomented disagreement between the 
Western powers. For it brought unadjusted differences 
between London and New York into an open dispute. 
The supreme example is its alliance with Germany in 1939 
to attack Poland, and start a war to ruin capitalism while 
it craftily withdrew to husband its own resources. 

Sir David Kelly exposes all this. He also shows how 
the Soviet Union embodies the wild primordial urge of the 
Slavs, who reject the order and logic of Europe, towards 
world victory ; and how, in striving towards that, their 
imperialism is at once disguised and furthered by the 
universal gospel of Marx. This spreads the idea that no 
other nation should offer resistance to the development of 
an inevitable Communism in which all tensions shall be 
resolved, all troubles cease. So the leaders of Panslavism 
secure for themselves support and allies in rival countries. 
This too is something new in history. 

Sir David might have mentioned another anomaly 
which the Communists exploit. They talk of fighting 
capitalism, regardless of the fact that in Europe capitalism 
was replaced by socialism during the war it could not 
prevent and which it did not attempt to stop before its 
own system was weakened, even in America. This result, 
which the Communists foresaw, was accomplished by 1945. 
Since then the rival to the Moscow system has been State 
Socialism in its see-saw between bureaucracy and mass 
votes. The war shortages created a system of economic 
controls 4 they foisted on to nations bureaucratic systems 
from which it has proved impossible to escape. 

After the first war the poorer nations turned for their 
salvation to dictators ; after the second, came everywhere 
the bureaucrats. To the mind of this retired Ambassador, 
it seems that these are hardly adequate to avert the 
gathering forces of disaster. He says that ‘ Nothing short 
of a moral and spiritual revolution can now arrest the 
floodtide of materialism, loss of critical standards, and the 
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final omnipotence of a parasitic bureaucracy enthroned 
over a dying civilisation.’ 

Sir David Kelly prefaces this conclusion with references 
to the immense blunders of the twentieth century in 
colonial as well as in foreign policy : the failure to avoid 
war in 1914, the unwillingness to make a sensible peace, 
the vindictive treaty, the refusal of the victors to keep 
even to the terms they extracted, the fact, therefore, that 
they created Hitler, the sharp distinction between Hitler 
and Mussolini, the yet more colossal blunders made during 
the second war and the triumph of Communism which 
resulted. There is plain talk about the trouble caused by 
war hysteria; about the pedantry of inflicting mass- 
control on to Asia and Africa; and plainer still about the 
tangles which result from preferring this mass-control 
and the bureaucratic dominance which has, in point of 
fact, to work out the system—to the free application of 
Christian principles to peoples who keep a certain con- 
stitutional freedom. ‘The author insists that that par- 
ticular error of policy cannot be dissociated from false 
doctrines ; he asserts the supreme importance of ideas. 

Yes, ideas are important, whether right or wrong. 
Wrong ideas are like time-bombs—they tick to explosion. 
And what a pack of wrong ideas have been let loose on 
Kurope! Right back in the fifteenth century, Luther 
replaced the traditional and cosmopolitan disciplines of 
Christianity with a schism which, as Dean Inge considered, 
left the Germans too free to the drive of their old fierce 
Teutonic urge. In the eighteenth century the French 
Revolution, by another excessive break with traditional 
restraints, created a general instability in France which is 
at the present particularly acute, for it makes the new 
device of N.A.T.O. unsound. But not less unsound to this 
thoughtful author is the Hegelian theory of the State. 
This came to Oxford and gave a false turn to the élan of 
British imperialism. It led not only to Germany’s 
militarised nationalism, and later to its national socialism. 
It was infinitely worse when through Marx and Lenin it 
developed into Stalinism. But that has always had 
certain affinities with socialism ; for all socialism is state 
socialism and therefore national socialism. 

The book deplores the current notion that Christianity 
is no better than its rivals ; deplores the tendency towards 
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monstrosity in art; and the whole development of 
Freudian psycho-analysis and psychology which is actually 
used on candidates for the Foreign Office. It submits to 
sharp criticism the popular prestige of Frazer, Shaw, and 
Wells, as of ‘Taine, Schopenhauer, and Fichte before them. 

Here, then, are the bad ideas: the false theory of the 
State, the acceptance of wild urges against the control of 
reason and morals, thus leaving masses to decide on im- 
mense questions, economic or otherwise, which they could 
not understand even if they had the opportunity to study 
them. And then how lamentable it is when the so-called 
specialists go wrong, when Bolshevik propaganda is pushed 
by such a professor as Dr Arnold Toynbee into the fan- 
tastic thesis that the Slavs have always been the victims 
of Western aggression and are suffering from it now! That 
was nonsense which no ignoramus would have dared to 
voice fifty years ago. What has happened to excuse it 
since ? 

Against this Sir David sets the tradition and the power 
of historic Christianity. He reminds us that the great 
European tradition was built up out of the spiritual 
philosophy of Greece, the law and administration of Rome, 
the religion built up into Christianity on the foundation of 
the Old Testament. 

Surely there is in this European heritage of undying 
tradition a power to cope with a system which has no 
metaphysical basis but dialectical materialism. Is not 
the great political need of the time to come back to that 
wisdom and that good will which great thinkers and 
masters of the spiritual life have always recommended ? 
It is the spiritual life which gives the fullest reinforcement 
to the love of the good and the true. We have indeed to 
return to the things of the Spirit. 

And how in particular does this apply to those official 
relations between sovereign States which are diplomacy ? 
Perhaps the new diplomacy is not so very different from 
the old. It still has the main task of increasing good will 
among the battered and impoverished nations of Europe, 
to weaken the barriers between them, to seize every 
opportunity of strengthening them by interaction among 
themselves, in short to establish their relation on Christian 
principles. In this each and all have to be accommodated 
both to the dominance and to tne productiveness of 
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America ; for the States of Europe cannot live by depend- 
ing solely on their commerce with one another—an enor- 
mous amount of their essential needs demands import 
from the New World. One therefore needs a constant 
attention to the balance of trade, to its moral obligations, 
as well as to encourage American investment. 

There was far more unity in Europe before 1914 than 
there has been since. How far is it possible to go back to 
the days of courts before bureaucracy and socialism had 
succeeded in making nationality so formidable ? Another 
great field for diplomacy is indeed Asia, where effort is 
needed to counteract the Communist influence. If nething 
can now be done in China itself, there is every invitation 
for vigorous and generous thinking in relation to India, to 
Japan, to the populous regions between Burma and 
Vietnam with Indonesia beneath them ; the regions which 
once had a strategic centre at Singapore. 

It is plain when one thus throws a glance around the 
world how urgent is the task of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, with its wide areas in Australia and New 
Zealand, in South Africa and Canada, its immense popula- 
tions in India and Pakistan. 

But wherever we look, we shall be reminded of the 
leading contention of Sir David Kelly: that it will never 
be enough to trust to the mere competence of the official 
that we need to return to the unseen things which are 
eternal and to welcome the supremacy of high and noble 
ideas. These, finding their natural home in religion, free 
life from the staleness of mass minds, and are met again 
wherever greatness harbours. 

If Sir David Kelly, like Sir Victor Wellesley before him, 
has spoken without equivocation of the blunders which 
were British, he is equally clear that the policy of Britain 
has been sounder than that of the powers which are now 
wise enough to join her in N.A.T.O. America, France, 
Germany, and Italy—not to mention Czarist Russia—all 
are responsible for crimes and blunders to appal and dismay 
the student of affairs. Great Britain at the head of her 
Commonwealth is, when all is said, stronger and sounder 
than any of her friends in Europe. Through Sir David 
Kelly, she now gives a lead in Christian thinking. Has 
he awoken the attention of those thinkers who are officially 
Anglican ? Is British Protestantism following his lead ? 
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What response or echo will it find in France or Germany ? 
How far is the Holy See giving effective support to it ? 
Can it lead to any gathering which will study, and enlarge 
on, its suggestions ? These are questions of crucial import 
to the student of diplomacy. Newman believed that the 
tide of democratic materialism was running so strong that 
a flood would come to leave only the mountain summits 
above the waste of waters. We have seen the deluge 
extend in this imperilled century : when Teuton and Slav, 
each rejecting what remained to them of Christian heritage, 
were urged by racial rivalry against each other, the 
Western nations, having forfeited to Hegelian nationalism 
the Christian cohesion of their old diplomacy, preferred to 
wise adjustment the tournament of ruin. 

But Sir David Kelly reminds us that even in the face 
of fatality the Church of Christ has the resources of time- 
less wisdom, of a renewal like that when spring covers 
devastated areas; no danger can overwhelm it ; no gates 
of hell prevail against it. Recent history has shown in- 
deed how little we can hope for health or security apart 
from it. Through the regency of those who in all their 
ways acknowledge Him, the Invisible King rules events 
with a cogency superior to the crudeness of either mass 
voting or dialectical materialism. Recent events have 
shown that these crudenesses are less solid than they 
seemed. Europe is by no means devoid of Christian 
statesmen, and Mr Dulles, it should be remembered, is an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church. 

Even with Russia, perhaps, he and others can attempt 
the safeguards of sound constructive trade by which 
Neville Chamberlain wisely sought to enforce his gallant 
efforts against the demonic urge of Hitler. 

As Wellesley suggested, therefore, the sense of modern 
diplomacy is to endue the international organisation of 
business, including study and travel, with moral principles 
and lasting wisdom so that working with one another in 
systems of mutual benefit, nations can win and ensure for 
one another the riches and blessings of peace. 


ROBERT SENCOURT. 
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In Memoriam: Edmund Whittaker 
(1873-1956) 


SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER, F.R.S., who died in March 1956, 
aged 82, was one of the greatest all-round mathematicians 
of our time. It was said of him that the ‘ astonishing 
quantity and quality of his work is probably unparalleled 
in modern mathematics.” Although he did not discover 
any new principle such as Relativity or Quantum Theory, 
the range of his knowledge was matched by a profound 
understanding. He was a philosopher as well as a 
mathematician, and it is as a philosopher that I propose 
to consider him. No doubt in order to do full justice to 
such a man a memorial article should be written by one who 
is also a professional mathematician. But the technical 
side of his work would not be readily understood by most 
readers. 

In the later years of his life Whittaker became quite a 
well-known broadcaster. He was, in my opinion, one of 
the best wireless speakers in this country. His essentially 
clear mind and long years of teaching had given him the 
power of expressing himself simply and lucidly, and he had 
also the great charm of an attractive voice. I remember 
the gentle irony of his reply to Fred Hoyle, who had con- 
cluded a brilliant series of talks on astronomy with some 
rather stupid remarks on religion. Whittaker ended his 
reply in these words : 


‘The last section of Mr Hoyle’s talks was concerned with 
the question of life after death. He was evidently under the 
impression that there will be clocks in heaven: and with that 
love of definite calculation which is one of his most admirable 
characteristics, he reckons that after about three hundred 
vears of it, he will begin to be bored. But... clock-time is no 
part of the conception either in Christianity or in any philo- 
sophy which teaches the immortality of the soul. The essence 
of the Christian heaven is what theologians call the Beatifie 
Vision: that is, an intuition of God which transcends anything 
possible on earth.’ 


The last talk he gave, just a year before his death, was 
on Karl Friedrich Gauss, ‘second only to Newton among 
9 
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the mathematicians of all time.’ Gauss anticipated many of 
the revolutionary ideas of modern non-Euclidean geometry. 
The de-gaussing mechanism that beat the magnetic mine 
at the beginning of the last war was based on his work in 
electrostatics. 

Those who knew Whittaker personally will testify to 
the reality behind the voice. He was much loved by his 
pupils, and took a great personal interest in them. His 
kindness was unfailing. I was told by a teacher in Edin- 
burgh that he would often lecture to schools and convents, 
sometimes going a long journey and always refusing any 
kind of payment. The greater part of his life was spent 
in Edinburgh, where he was Professor of Mathematics from 
1930. He lived and worked in a quiet, eighteenth-century 
house in George Square, one of the most attractive parts of 
that beautiful city. A son of John Whittaker of Birkdale, 
he was educated at Manchester Grammar School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. At Cambridge he studied 
under Whitehead, and became Wrangler and first Smith’s 
Prizeman. He was a Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College from 1896 to 1907, and Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland from 1906 to 1912, when he took up his appoint- 
ment at Edinburgh, living and working there for nearly 
forty-five years. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
President of the Mathematical Association and of the 
London Mathematical Society, Rouse Ball Lecturer at 
Cambridge, and Herbert Spencer Lecturer at Oxford. He 
had several honorary degrees from different universities, 
and was awarded the Sylvester Medal for his work in pure 
and applied mathematics. In June 1930 he was received 
into the Roman Church, and later became President of the 
Newman Association. He was awarded the Papal Cross 
in 1931, and was knighted in 1945. 

He got through a prodigious amount of work, much of 
it technical and outside the scope of this article—such as 
his great‘ History of the Theories of Electricity and Ether 
and his studies of the calculus of observations, analytical 
dynamics, and modern analysis. But among his philo- 
sophical works ‘ Space and Spirit’ has a very high place. 
In not much more than 140 pages, he surveys ‘ Theories of 
the Universe and arguments for the existence of God’ 
from the Greeks to our own time, with masterly insight, 
wealth of knowledge, and clarity of style. Mathematicians 
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are often rambling and disorderly when they write on 
other subjects ; but Whittaker was an all-round thinker 
and an excellent stylist. He wrote with conviction because 
he believed in the importance of his subject—the relation 
of the data of science to the ultimate values of religion 

It is not surprising that many eminent mathematicians 
have inclined to a religious or even mystical view of life. 
The universe revealed in mathematical thinking is a mental 
construct, and tends to lead to the conclusion that it is, in 
Jeans’ words, an objectivisation of thoughts in the mind 
of the divine Mathematician. In his later life, Einstein 
was drawn towards the mystical. He told a friend that 
he wanted to ‘ think God’s thoughts.’ 

The greatest names of the past, Descartes, Newton, 
Leibnitz, were deeply religious men. Whittaker wrote a 
book on ‘ The Modern Approach to Descartes’ Problem.’ 
Descartes’ discovery of co-ordinate geometry was one of 
the supreme strokes of mathematical genius: literally a 
‘ stroke.’ As he lay in bed one morning it occurred to him 
that a line crossing the horizontal number-axis at right 
angles would enable us to find a geometrical representa- 
tion for algebraic statements. Thus at one stroke he 
united algebra and geometry, and mathematics leapt for- 
ward into a new field: the number-form concept. It is 
interesting to note that Descartes’ greatest philosophical 
speculations were the result of a strange dream, and that 
he made his greatest mathematical discovery lying in bed. 
In our own time the most famous attempt to present a 
mathematical and spiritually grounded universe was that 
of Eddington. Whittaker greatly admired Eddington, and 
his ‘ Eddington Memorial Lecture,’ which was also broad- 
cast in two versions, was one of his finest things. He also 
contributed an Introduction to Eddington’s ‘ Nature of the 
Physical World,’ published by Dent in the Everyman series. 

In the Memorial Lecture, Whittaker said that certain 
numbers in the universe were crowded together into three 
compact groups : numbers less than 1900, numbers of the 
order 1039, and the numbers of the order 1078. This 
distribution is part of the present order of nature. But 
the question is, can it hold for all time ? 

‘This question began to be answered when Eddington noticed 
the arithmetical fact that 1078 is the square of 1039; and he 
divined that the whole system of nature is built round a 
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number of the order 1078, which he called the cosmical number. 
Thus he was able to explain the crowding of the physical 
numbers into three groups: those of order 1078 are those 
that contain the cosmical number as a factor: those of 
order 1039 contain the square root of the cosmical number as 
a factor: and those between | and 1900 are those that do not 
involve the cosmical number at all. The cosmical number is 
evidently of paramount importance in the structure of the 
universe. The question is, what does this cosmical number 
represent ? And would the fact of its existence, coupled with 
precise knowledge of its value, constitute an eternal truth ? 

‘ Eddington found its precise value, as an application of the 
Principle, and he found that this value is actually of the order 
1078, and is unchangeable in time. In terms of it he expressed 
all the physical numbers that are of the order 1039 and 1078,’ 


Whittaker’s conclusion is that the existence of such an 
‘eternal truth ’ points ‘ to a God who is not bound up with 
the world, who is transcendent and subject to no limitation.’ 

Whether or not we accept this interpretation of the 
cosmical number, we cannot help being impressed by the 
kind of thinking to which it leads. The Pythagoreans 
seem to have been the first to see the philosophical signi- 
ficance of number, and in spite of their limitations and 
exaggerations they were probably on the right track. 
There is a sense in which number is metaphysical at least 
to the extent that it is independent of matter and applies 
to all things. As Whitehead put it, ‘ the first noticeable 
fact about arithmetic is that it applies to everything, to 
tastes and to sounds, to apples and to angels, to the ideas 
of the mind and to the bones of the body. The nature 
of the things is perfectly indifferent. ...’ The medizval 
schoolmen regarded the conception of being as basic ; but, 
they said, as soon as the mind grasps the concept of being 
it sees that ‘every being is one.’ Now it seems to me to 
follow that if ‘every being is one,’ any number of beings 
must be 1+1+1+1+... (This adding of one to one is 
the basis of arithmetic, from which the whole vast structure 
of mathematics unfolds.) Number seems to be at the heart 
of reality, and is the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, the 
mystery of Three in One. I suggest that from one aspect 
mathematics is metaphysics, and that is why in so many 

vases the study of mathematics leads to a spiritual view 


of life. 
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For so sincere a Christian as Whittaker the most 
important question is to what extent we can reconcile the 
old theological cosmology with the new physics. He has 
attempted to indicate a possible approach in ‘ Space and 
Spirit.’* 

After some general introductory material he considers 
the kind of proof we need in any cosmological argument 
for the existence of God. 


‘A proot has been defined as a process by which A induces 
in 6 a sense of the justification for a conviction. The highest 
type of proof is the kind that is found in pure mathematics, 
such as the proof of Lagrange’s theorem that any number can 
be expressed as the sum of four squares, or of Gauss’ theorem 
that any prime number of the form (4n+1) can be expressed 
as the sum of two squares. These proofs depend on no pre- 
mises whatever, except purely logical propositions, which are 


universally accepted as the necessary presuppositions of 


reasoning. ...It is evident that the proofs of the existence 
of God cannot belong to this class. ...The proofs of asser- 


tions regarding the results of scientific experiments, such as 
the statement that water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen, 
are of an entirely different character from those of pure mathe- 
matics. The proof of the former class involves an excursion 
into the external world, and depends essentially on the prin- 
ciple that experiments. . . can be repeated as often as we like at 
different locations in space and different instants of time, and 
that in the past they have always given the same result. . . 
Evidently no proofs of the existence of God can be quite of 
this type. ... The processes by which a schoolmaster induces 
in his pupils the belief that Julius Cesar invaded Britain in 
B.C. 55 are obviously of a different character again, the eredi- 
bility of testimony now being prominent. Although theological 
statements may be established by arguments which involve the 
credibility of testimony, such arguments belong to the domain 
of revealed rather than of natural religion, and so are of no 
relevance for our present purpose.’ 


But what is considered to be proof may vary from age 
to age, and is often ‘ relative to our culture and conditioned 
by it.’ Even the proofs of theorems in pure mathematics 
and the logical assumptions on which they rest can be 


* ‘Space and Spirit.’ The Donnellan Lectures, 1946. Nelson. A new 
edition would benefit by an improved index. The present index is very 
inadequate. There is a misprint ‘amd’ for ‘and’ on page 41, para 2, 
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challenged. This is one of the most interesting passages 
in the book and deserves attention. 


At the basis of the traditional logic there is the “‘ Principle 
of the Excluded Middle,’ which asserts that either a proposition 
or its negation is true.... Take an example in mathematics, 
namely, the expression of 7 (the ratio of the circumference of 
a circle to its diameter) as a number ; it is 3-1415926536 . . 
where the decimal does not terminate, although we can calcu- 


“9 


late it to as many places as we choose. Now consider the pro- 
position that “‘ somewhere in this decimal there is a sequence 
of ten digits 5 occurring in succession, thus: 5555555555.’ 
It is of course conceivable that we might come upon such a 
sequence by actual calculation of the decimal, in which case the 
proposition would be true; or we might conceivably construct 
a general proof that such a sequence could not exist, in which 
case the proposition would be false ; but clearly these are not 
the only alternatives : the proposition is not necessarily either 
verifiable or the negation of a verifiable proposition—that is, 
it is not necessarily either true or false, in the sense in which 
these words are now to be used... . This *‘ three-valued logic,” 
as it is called, has recently been shown to be of the greatest 
value in resolving the paradoxes of quantum-mechanics.’ 


Now there is no doubt that all this is bound to affect 
our way of thinking about the cosmological arguments for 
the existence of God. The supreme statement of these 
arguments is St Thomas Aquinas’ Five Ways : from motion 
to a Prime Mover, from cause and effect to a First Cause, 
from the contingency of all things to a Necessary Being, 
from degrees of qualities to Ultimate Being, from the 
order and purpose of things to a Supreme Governor or 
Designer. Whittaker considers certain modern objections 
to the Five Ways, in particular the argument from cause 
which is developed later. They are certainly formidable 

but I do not think St Thomas’ position will ever be 
seriously shaken, since from one point of view it can be 
stated in terms of elemental realities, independent of any 
changing aspects of science. 

There were some medizval philosophers whose outlook 
was more in harmony with the modern scientific approach, 
and in certain ways anticipated it, as Whittaker points out. 
Many of them were of the Franciscan order. Robert of 
Lincoln ‘ maintained the Pythagorean doctrine that the 
key to the interpretation of the external world is to be 
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found in its structure, which can be expressed in mathe- 
matical language’; and his pupil Roger Bacon argued 
that ‘ observational science is the presupposition of meta- 
physical philosophy.’ The chief light of this school was 
Ockham. He criticised the argument from motion, and 
anticipated the Law of Inertia that ‘every body continues 
in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, 
except in so far as it may be compelled by force to change 
that state.’ Jean Buridan, a pupil of Ockham, ‘ arrived at 
the notion of tmpetus or momentum almost as it was con- 
ceived three centuries later by Galileo, Descartes, and 
Newton.’ Oresme, Bishop of Lisieux, anticipated the 
Copernican theory. 

The philosophers of the New Learning in the fifteenth 
century developed a new attitude to mathematics. They 
turned away from Aristotle and brought about a revival 
of Platonism. For years mathematics had made little 
progress. The ‘distain of nature... disjoined mathe- 
matics in the earlier Middle Ages from experimental science, 
and caused numerical work to be ignored in favour of 
logical developments.’ 





‘This is, I believe, the true explanation of the historical 
fact that mathematics made practically no progress for nearly 
a thousand years. ...In spite of the explicit declarations of 
Aristotle and St Thomas that the only secure foundation is 
experiment, the schoolmen generally followed the lead of 
Euclid, and held that results of value relating to the ex- 
ternal world could be obtained by syllogistic reasoning based 
on self-evident premises. ... This excessively logical concep- 
tion of science proved to be harmful, (but) at this stage the 
new spirit of the Renaissance, with its fervent delight in the 
world of matter, responded eagerly to the suggestion that 
genuine science must be quantitative, and that human under- 
standing of the sensible universe must be expressible in terms 
of numerical relations. The resurgent Platonism proclaimed 
that the book of Nature is written by the hand of God in the 
language of mathematics.’ 


But in spite of the immense importance of the mathe- 
matical approach, Whittaker makes it clear that ‘ a correct 
mathematical solution of a phenomenon . . . does not neces- 
sarily furnish the correct physical description of the pheno- 
menon.’ He gives as an example the theory of light-waves 
in the ether. Although the mathematics of this theory 
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accounted perfectly for interference and diffraction in 
optics nobody now believes in the ether. We can, how- 
ever, regard the structure of the physical universe sub- 
jectively from a primarily mathematical standpoint. It 
was this principle ‘that was to inspire the men of the 
new age, and it was the failure of the later scholastics to 
assimilate it that led, more than any other single circum- 
stance, to the alienation of men of science from medieval 
philosophy.’ 

The effect of Descartes was enormous. But Gassendi 
and Newton rejected his doctrine that space is a plenum. 


‘ According to the Gassendi-Newton scheme, the events of 
the material world can all be reduced to the existence and 
motion of particles, which have location in space and some 
persistence in time. These particles can influence one another 
by means of mutual forces, which may be transmitted either 
by contact, as in collisions, or at a distance, as in the case of 
gravitation. The events which happen successively at any 
point of space can be arranged in order in a continuous sequence 
specified by a numerical variable called the ‘‘ time,’’ and it is 
always possible to say whether two events which take place at 





different points of space are, or are not, simultaneous... .’ 


Leibnitz rejected the notion of an absolute space and 
time outside our minds. 


‘His argument against Newton may be put in a modern 
form somewhat as follows : During the operation of ‘* summer 
time,’ the clock is an hour ahead of Greenwich time. This fact 
is, however, not made evident by any of the ordinary happen- 
ings of life, since all clocks, departures of railway trains, office 
hours, meal-times, and so forth bear to one another the same 
relations as before: in order to detect the change, we have to 
observe something which does not obey the Act of Parliament 
establishing summer time, such as the moment of sunset. Now 
suppose that some way could be found of compelling the 
heavenly bodies to adapt themselves to summer time on the 
same day as our clocks ; then after this it would be impossible 
by any observations whatever to tell which kind of time we 
were keeping: the only evidence would be that furnished by 
memory—the recollection of the day that had only 23 hours, 
when the clocks were put forward. Let us now imagine that 
day to recede into the past, back to the creation of the world. 
Would there then be any difference between the two systems ? 
Or, to put the same question in another form, is there any 
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meaning in the statement that God might have created every- 
thing an hour sooner? Newton would say, Yes; Leibnitz 
would say, No. We may form our own judgement on the 
matter.’ 


The Newtonian world was a closed order, and ‘ it was 
evidently harder for the Newtonian man to escape from 
this closed order, which is after all only a section of the 
universe, and to reach out for a God who stands outside it, 
than it was for St Thomas to lead up to God through the 
open order of the Aristotelian physics, which compre- 
hended the entire universe and had its natural terminus 
in Him.’ 

This leads to a consideration of the postulate of causality, 
so important to any cosmological argument for the existence 
of God. Whittaker shows that ‘ Newtonianism, like 
Aristotelianism, attempts to understand the world by 
tracing the connection of events one with another.’ But 
gradually the idea of cause began to be replaced by a more 
subtle notion. The mathematics of Lagrange and Hilbert 
of Gottingen led to a new outlook. From the work of 
Lagrange, mathematical equations can be obtained which 
are ‘capable of predicting the future of whole systems 
of bodies simultaneously, without bringing in the idea of 
‘force’’ or ‘‘ cause”? at all’; and Hilbert showed that 
‘all physical happenings—gravitational, electrical, ete. 
in the universe can be predicted from the knowledge of a 
single ‘* world-function,’”’’ as he called it, ‘without any 
necessity to mention explicitly such things as forces or 
interactions between the bodies of which the universe is 
composed.’ 

The effect of Einstein and Niels Bohr transformed the 
way of thinking still more, and finally led to what Whit- 
taker calls ‘ the downfall of the Gassendi-Newton concept 
of space.’ Einstein ‘ discarded Gassendi’s assumption that 
space was a uniform characterless vacuum, and postulated 
that it had a property of curvature....’ The Newtonian 
doctrine of infinite space lasted for three centuries, * from 
the rejection of the finite space of Aristotle to the intro- 
duction of the finite space of Eddington.’ The Edding- 
tonian concept led to the problem of how space could be 
finite but unbounded. This problem, Whittaker remarks. 
‘ presents no difficulty to a trained mathematician,’ but he 
helps us out with the example of a circle, the cireumference 
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of which is finite in length but ‘ unbounded in the sense 
that a moving point which travels along it...can go 
round and round it for ever.’ According to Eddington, 
it is possible to express a system of physics with sixteen 
symbolic coefficients in terms of which all physical facts can 
be expressed. ‘ Of these coefficients, three correspond to 
the three dimensions of space and one corresponds to time, 
but they are on much the same footing as the other twelve 
coefficients, which correspond to such physical entities as 
electric charge and moment, magnetic force, etc.’ 

Niels Bohr, using Quantum Theory, gave an entirely 
new turn to the problem of cause and indeterminacy. In 
the old Gassendi-Newton world, the electron could only 
get from one position to another by travelling over the 
intervening space; but Bohr conceived of an electron as 
proceeding in a series of ‘ jumps.’ But he gave up any 
attempt to explain the transference between stationary 
states—and indeed, as Whittaker observes, this cannot be 
done, since it is a theoretical impossibility, ‘ like the im- 
possibility of expressing 7 as a rational fraction, or the 
impossibility of constructing a regular heptagon with ruler 
and compasses.’ 

As a result of Quantum Theory, the postulate of 
causality is believed by many to be no longer universally 
valid. Radioactive substances emit spontaneous radia- 
tion: there seems to be, as von Neumann showed, a 
genuine indeterminacy. But Whittaker argues that this 
does not entirely destroy the value of St Thomas’ argument. 
From another point of view—that of ‘ monotonic relations,’ 
i.e. a non-re-entrant train of causes and effects—it is 
strengthened. We now see, partly as a result of Einstein’s 
law of the speed of light, that ‘a chain of causes and 
effects can never be re-entrant, but must be extended 
indefinitely as an open chain of antecedents and successors 
in time.’ 

St Thomas had to face the difficulty of proving that 
the chain cannot have an infinite regress, but must have a 
terminus; this difficulty now disappears automatically, 
since the chain cannot in any case be prolonged backwards 
beyond the Creation. At this point we escape from the 
order of the Newtonian cosmos, and... the sequence of 
causes terminates in God. 

It is significant that the consideration of an endless 
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regress led J. W. Dunne to his famous argument for the 
immortality of the soul. Thus the three foundations of 
religion—God, immortality, and free will (via ‘indeter- 
minacy ’)—have the support of several important schools 
of modern mathematical physics. 


I am not sure that I altogether subscribe to Whittaker’s 
general position on the purely physical approach to the 
cosmological arguments. The great modern Thomist 
philosopher Maritain has shown, in his ‘ Preface to Meta- 
physics’ and elsewhere, that the Thomist approach to 
God derives not from any interpretation of nature or from 
any aspect of science or mathematics, but from the mere 
existence of matter as such, the elemental object of the 
senses. This is not the place to discuss his work. | 
would only advise anyone who reads *‘ Space and Spirit 
to read Maritain’s ‘ Preface,’ a book scarcely less brief 
and concise, as a metaphysical complement and balance 
to the mathematical approach. 

It has been quite impossible to do more than indicate, 
with the help of quotations, something of the richness and 
concentrated thought of Whittaker’s memorable book. 
An adequate commentary would require another book as 
long, or longer, than the original. I shall be satisfied if I 
have induced anyone to read it. No book has done more 
to reconcile science and religion on the highest plane of 
thought. 


‘It cannot be denied... that natural theology is not an 
altogether straightforward matter to the modern inquirer who 
has been trained in the ways of modern science. The aim of 
the present work has been to indicate—for the consideration of 
theologians who are not men of science—what the obstacles are, 
and to show—for the consideration of the scientific inquirer 
that they are less formidable than has sometimes been sup- 
posed, and moreover, that the deeper understanding of the 
nature of the material universe, which has been achieved by 
scientific discovery, has opened up new prospects and _ possi- 
bilities to the advocate of belief in God.’ 


All the length of his days this great and humble man 
sought the truth, and in his devoted life he bore witness to 
the eternal author of the truth. Lux perpetua luceat ei. 


ROBERT HAMILTON. 
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Art. 9.—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA. 


THE industrial development in China since the inauguration 
of the Communist régime has brought about one of the 
most arresting changes in the trend of thought and action 
of the millions of the Chinese people. Formerly an almost 
agricultural and trading community, they have been trans- 
formed into an industrial society of Communist workers 
wholly subordinated to the pressing demands for produc- 
tion of commodity goods both for home consumption as 
well as for export, thereby expanding trade with foreign 
countries. The Government have recognised that one of 
the most pressing needs for this incursion into the realm of 
industrialisation is the production of cheap and widely 
distributed power for agriculture and factory, and in this 
respect China is fortunate in possessing vast resources of 
potential hydro-electric power in her numerous rivers. 
Until modern methods had superseded the ancient régime, 
rivers in China were regarded with apprehension as causing 
vast loss of life and property. Now, however, thanks to 
Russian drive and initiative, they will be harnessed and 
made to perform their share in the industrial development 
of the country. In place of devastation they will be 
harnessed to hydro-electric undertakings of vast magnitude 
which, when in full production, will provide the source of 
life-saving products in the way of increased and improved 
agricultural methods and food production side by side with 
cheap power for factories. Thus in time the semi-starva- 
tion in which countless millions of Chinese eke out a bare 
existence will become a thing of the past, while increased 
factory products will afford constant employment to many 
thousands of workers. And so the transformation of an 
agricultural population into a nation of industrial workers 
will become a reality in much the same way as the farm 
workers in England a little over a century ago left the 
farms for assured and better-paid work in the mills. 
Development of hydro-electric power is still in its infancy 
and proposals have been made to build stations along the 
tributaries of the Yangtse River and the Yellow River. 
Several thermal-power units will be built or enlarged at 
various centres. The largest pre-war hydro-electric plant 
was at the Futzeling Dam station completed in November 
1954, built across the Pi River, a tributary of the Huai. 
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The work was commenced in 1952 and employed ten 
thousand men. It was designed for the purpose of flood 
control, irrigation, and power. In 1955 the Kwangting 
Reservoir Plant commenced working, built on the Yung- 
ting River near Peking and using turbo-generating sets 
made by the Harbin Electrical Machinery Plant. Another 
plant, the Kutien Station, sixty miles north of Foochow, 
has commenced the supply of power to industrial installa- 
tions. The biggest plant in south-west China will be the 
Shihtzetan Station, about fifty miles downstream from 
Chungking, which will provide power for Chungking, which 
is rapidly becoming an important industrial centre. The 
water for driving the turbines will be led through : 
long tunnel cut through the mountains. 

In spite of the enormous assistance both with supplies 
and technical advisers that Russia has supplied to China, 
there are unmistakable signs since the Korean War of 
widespread anti-Communist sentiment among the mass of 
the Chinese people. There seems to be a positive opposi- 
tion to the Communist régime among the majority of the 
population, although active opposition cannot be antici- 
pated. One of the reasons for this anti-Communist feeling 
may be in the failure of the expected benefits from Com- 
munist rule which the people had been led to expect and 
which have not so far been fulfilled. The principal reason 
may be the shortage of food resultant from the export of 
270,000 tons of rice to Ceylon in exchange for 50,000 tons 
of rubber. The Government effected this deal in anticipa- 
tion of a considerable increase in food production, but 
owing to floods and bad weather the harvest in 1953 was 
considerably below expectation, which resulted in food 
rationing and considerable food shortage. 

From the present policy of Mao tse Tung and his 
advisers it seems that they are determined to transform 
the country into a military and industrial Power regardless 
of cost. To effect this object, enormous quantities of raw 
materials must be imported from abroad ; in addition the 
natural resources of the country are being exploited by 
teams of experts both Chinese and Russian. They are 
surveying the country for oil and, as a result of their 
research, new oilfields were discovered in Sinkiang. In 
1955 it was decided to build a big refinery at Aqsu (Akosu) 
in Singkiang. Test drillings are now being carried out in 
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various districts and oilfields already in existence are being 
developed. The main purpose is to become self-sufficient 
in oil. 

In the past two years China has entered the light 
industry export market. Singapore textile importers are 
forming a pool to purchase $6 million worth of Chinese 
textiles a year destined for Indonesian markets as well as 
Malayan. It is claimed that China has two great advan- 
tages, viz., orders are dispatched promptly and prices are 
competitive, sometimes lower than Japanese prices, and 
the goods find a ready market. Delivery is more regular 
and quality of the goods is superior to that of pre-war 
years. 

Other light industries include radios, sewing machines, 
and bicycles, paper for India and cheap fountain pens for 
South-East Asia. Many other items, such as. shirts, 
canned foods, steel window-frames, and chemicals, together 
with electrical goods and small-sized machinery, are also 
offered. Chinese rosin goes to England, Italy, and Ger- 
many. ‘The capacity for output of consumer goods and 
the ease in so many cases in which Chinese exporters are 
able to undersell Japan is remarkable. Light industry is 
to be pushed to still further lengths according to a spokes- 
man of the Ministry of Light Industry to include cigarettes, 
soap, perfumes, glass, and many other items. A factory 
for the production of motor cars has been established in 
Manchuria and a yearly output of 30,000 vehicles is 
planned. Most of the technicians are Chinese who have 
been trained in Russia. ‘Two more factories are planned 
for 1956, which will raise production to 120,000 vehicles 
a year. 

The present policy of the Chinese Government appears 
to veer towards the elimination of private enterprise, 
though a proportion of light industry is still in the hands 
of private firms. Nationalisation has been generally con- 
fined to the heavy industries, such as steel, coal, power, 
ete., which are almost exclusively in the service of arma- 
ments and give less service to civilian industry. 

The trade and production of the country has been 
appropriated by the various ministries, which work in close 
co-operation with each other—food, trade, agriculture, and 
so forth. The Ministry of Commerce operates some 20,000 
trading agencies ranging from State Stores to the district 
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and provincial branches, which in turn are linked with the 
local co-operatives. Between them they handle 80 per 
cent. of the wholesale trade and 50 per cent. of the retail 
trade of the country. Many middlemen have been cut out 
and private merchants transformed into agents of State 
concerns. This has resulted in greater dependence on the 
distribution of agricultural products, assurance of food- 
stuffs to urban and industrial centres, and a guarantee for 
the market for agricultural producers. <A high degree of 
quality is insisted on and inspection is enforced. Mer- 
chants and small capitalists, however, are allowed to trade 
provided that their activity fits into the general scheme of 
advance. Within these limits the expert and technician 
find a wide field for their skills. 

The Government is trying to keep the land in the hands 
of the larger peasants. The whole operation of land 
reform has been handed over to the Farmers’ Committees 
in the villages. 


CHINESE RAILWAYS 


From the moment of assuming control of the country 
the rehabilitation of the railways and the construction of 
new lines have been major concerns of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. All railways damaged during the civil war have 
been repaired and railway expenditure has exceeded that 
on any other item of industry. The Liuchow—Channan- 
kwan line to the Indo-Chinese frontier has been completed 
together with numerous inter-connecting lines which are 
now in operation. Another line to the coal, oil, and 
mineral districts of the north-west of China is under con- 
struction. Peking has a five-year plan for the construction 
of 120,000 miles of railway which will include a line to 
Outer Mongolia, but the work on this line is held up by 
shortage of steel rails. These expansions in the railway 
system of China compare favourably with the 9,000 miles 
of railways in the country barely twenty years ago. Rail- 
way construction was interrupted by the Sino-Japanese 
war, but new construction is being pushed ahead as fast 
as possible. Extensions are linking China more effectively 
with the Russian railway system. ‘The Mukden—Harbin 
line is being duplicated, which will facilitate transport and 
prevent congestion between the Trans-Siberian Railway 
and the Manchurian railway system. A new line is to be 
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constructed between Lan-Chow and Urumehi, the capital 
of Singkiang, and Alma-Ata in the U.S.S.R. From Alma- 
Ata there are two new Trans-Siberian lines. Further lines 
connecting China with the U.S.S.R. are contemplated, and 
work has already commenced. Many thousands of men 
are employed on this new construction. 


SINGKIANG PROVINCE 

This Province has been annexed by Russia and is being 
developed as an air and military base. It occupies a 
strategic position of extreme importance with regard to 
India, Pakistan, and Tibet. The Padak Corridor, running 
just north of Kashmir, gives easy access to Afghanistan 
from Singkiang. 

Singkiang provides Russia with oil, coal, iron, besides 
gold and silver and many other minerals. Ten airfields 
for the use of four-engined aircraft are under construction, 
which will bring important centres in India and Pakistan 
within range. 


MANCHURIA 


Immediately after the war with Japan and the defeat 
of the Chinese Nationalist forces of Chiang Kai Shek, the 
Chinese Communists gained control of Manchuria, which 
had been developed from an industrial point of view by the 
Japanese. They had expanded the production of coal, 
iron-ore, salt, and non-ferrous metals. The country also 
produced important supplies of food and fertilisers. Raw 
materials were exported to feed Japanese factories and at 
the same time there was a considerable increase in arma- 
ments, engineering, and chemical industries, as well as 
chemical, textile, and consumer goods production. Pig 
iron and steel ingot production was increased by thermal 
and hydro-electric power. Industrial development was 
encouraged to a great extent by American financial and 
technical assistance. It is easy to realise, therefore, that 
the Chinese Communist Government regarded Manchuria 
as an invaluable asset in their task of reconstruction. 

This concept was, however, directly contrary to Soviet 
policy, and their forces of occupation confiscated large 
stocks of food and materials accumulated by the Japanese 
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under the pretext that they were legitimate captures of 
the war. Factory machinery and equipment were removed 
to Russia. Soviet financial and commercial agencies pur- 
chased much of the Japanese and civilian properties in 
Manchuria, and thus obtained and still retain a substantial 
grip on the economic life of the country. Landlords’ 
estates and holdings of rich peasants were confiscated and 
re-divided among the poorer peasants, which resulted in 
the destruction of the land classes who might have offered 
resistance to the Communists. The result has been that 
a large proportion of the land has gone out of cultivation 
and food production has decreased. The Chinese Com- 
munist Government made an agreement with the Soviet to 
export foodstuffs and raw materials to Russia in exchange 
for industrial equipment and manufactured goods. Priority 
is now being given to industrial reconstruction and ex- 
pansion, 


Hi. E. CROCKER 
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Art. 10.—BLACK VERSUS WHITE IN AMERICA. 


ONE hundred years ago the bitterest and most sanguinary 
internecine conflict of history was fought in the United 
States over the political, economic, and social status of the 
negro. Until then some millions of them had been held 
in chattel slavery, subject to purchase like merchandise, 
in the southern half of the country. Those not actually 
enslaved economically were in little better case, because 
they were social outcasts, pariahs, held in scorn by even 
the lowest order of whites, even though there were in their 
blood but the merest, almost imperceptible, traces of 
African extraction. 

On the question of whether this state of things should 
continue and, continuing, inevitably expand to the 
‘ border’ States, the Americans threw themselves into a 
civil war that lasted four years, cost hundreds of thousands 
of lives, impoverished the victorious north for a decade, 
and practically destroyed the entire economy of the south. 
In some ways the dire effect is evident to this day. 

And yet, although the War Between the States pre- 
vented the country from a disastrous political division and 
decreed that henceforth the negro should be ‘ free’ to the 
extent that he was no longer saleable merchandise, it is 
only too clear to-day that it brought no lasting decision 
in respect of the other conditions of his existence. Least 
of all did it decide anything concerning his social status, 
or even, in a considerable section of the south, his political 
rights. It little improved his economic condition, and it 
did nothing at all to relieve the pressure of racial prejudice 
against him. 

Before the American rebellion against the mother- 
country slavery in the colonies was universal. Only a 
few opposed it. Rare, even, was condemnation of the 
inhuman system of supplying it. But northern sentiment 
gradually hardened on behalf of the victims of this system, 
and by the commencement of the nineteenth century 
actual slavery continued only below what was known as 
the Mason-Dixon Line, which bi-sected the State of Mary- 
land—north of Washington—and extended westward about 
39.43 North latitude. It had been drawn by two English 
surveyors in the year 1765 for the purpose of determining 
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a boundary dispute between the Baltimores and the Penns, 
proprietors respectively of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

When the hotly debated question of the extension of 
slavery to the so-called ‘ border’ States, i.e. Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky, came to a head in the 
dispute over what was called the Missouri Compromise, 
the Mason-Dixon Line was adopted as the official boundary 
between the slave States and the free. 

The Missouri Compromise, agreed upon by the Congress 
in 1820, accepted Missouri into the Union as a slave- 
holding State, on condition that slavery should not be per- 
mitted north of it. But some years afterward came the 
famous Dred Scott decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States which practically voided the Compromise, 
and is generally held to have been one of the direct 
instigations of the war. 

Scott was a negro slave in Missouri who escaped and 
fled to the ‘free’ north. He was taken in Illinois and 
returned to his master. The legal fight over the case 
engaged the highest juridical talent of the country, being 
considered a test case. Reaching the highest tribunal, it 
was decided against the refugee black. 

From that time until the War Between the States no 
negro fleeing from the south was safe unless he could 
reach Canada. As feeling intensified to the point at which 
it should culminate in strife, a regular system known as 
the * underground railway ’ was set up for the purpose of 
spiriting runaway slaves out of the country. Its principal 
‘ station ’ was in the bitterly anti-slavery, and indeed anti- 
south, city of Boston, home of the fervent negro-defenders 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, the poet 
Whittier, and Edward Everett Hale. 

The south would have separated from the American 
Union altogether, in order to set up a _ slave-holding 
republic. This Abraham Lincoln, who actually considered 
the holding together of the nation a consideration of far 
more importance than slavery, was determined to prevent. 
He succeeded, at a terrible, yet inescapable, cost, in 
doing so. 

Yet, surveying the position to-day, it appears that 
nothing else was actually achieved, that the real condition, 
the social, economic, even political, condition of the negro 
in the American south is little if any better than it was a 
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hundred vears ago. On the contrary, it has in many ways 
worsened. That worsening is attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, by the northern defenders of the negro’s rights 
to ‘life, liberty and pursuit of happiness,’ as decreed by 
the American Constitution without reference to colour, to 
the anti-negro sentiment of the south, a sentiment as 
strong to-day as it ever was, currently implemented, as 
the world has observed, in acts and policies that, in the 
opinion of many, are creating in America a division not 
dissimilar to that which a century ago held the seeds of 
the terrible internecine conflict. 

The outstanding events of this implementation within 
the last few months are, the murder by southern * poor 
whites’ in the backward State of Mississippi of a young 
negro from the north, Emmet Till, on the charge that he 
had made ‘ advances’ to a white girl; the case of the 
coloured student, Autherine Lucy, refused admittance, in 
defiance of the decree of the United States Supreme Court, 
to the University of Alabama; and—most important, 
significant, and potentially dangerous of all—the * mani- 
festo’’ by seventeen southern Senators and seventy-seven 
southern Representatives declaring their intent and that 
of their colleagues and constituents to do all possible to 
nullify the recent decision of the Supreme Court against 
segregation in the colleges and schools of any part of the 
country. 

Despite the many * problems’ and ‘ crises’ presently 
concerning the American people, it is felt by many that 
this matter of racial discrimination holds the most menace 
of all. It is exactly the sort of thing that brought on the 
War Between the States, this stubborn insistence upon 
State’s rights; resentment at the ‘interference in our 
domestic affairs’ by even the nation’s highest legal tri- 
bunal—on which, indeed, three of the nine justices are 
southern ; ‘ inflammable’ leading articles in the northern 
press ; the support of the negro cause by numerous well- 
endowed northern organisations, chief among them the 
American Civil Liberties Union, which supplies competent 
counsel and other facilities to indigent negroes in legal 
difficulties ; and the south’s stated determination to ‘ wipe 
out miscegenation,’ so on and so on, almost ad infinitum 
so far as concerns the southerner’s capacity for finding an 
anti-north grievance. 
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The Congressional * manifesto,’ according to the Wash- 
ington correspondent of one of the principal northern 
newspapers, * brings blazingly into the clear the depth, 
magnitude, and perilous gravity of the matter with which 
we are dealing. This is the stuff out of which the Union 
could be destroyed. It is almost impossible to overstate 
the size and sombreness of the problem. Mishandled, it 
is capable of splitting the nation, the people, and our 
political parties, irreparably asunder. If the wrong words 
are spoken by the wrong people at the wrong time, there 
can be bloodshed. That is how serious it is.’ 

If one were to go to the trouble of looking up copies in 
the Congressional Library in Washington of northern 
newspapers of the period directly preceding the War 
Between the States he would discover innumerable 
admonitions so similarly worded as to startle him. 

Why is it, then, that the anti-negro feeling in the 
American southern States is, after the century that has 
elapsed since the great internecine war, just exactly as 
strong as it was then? Why is it that the years have 
done nothing to soften it? Why has there not been 
found possible some sort of accord, some modus operandi, 
between white and black, some compromise along political 
and economic, if not social, lines? Why this southern 
intransigeance, unparalleled perhaps anywhere but in 
South Africa? Are the people of the southern States, 
i.e. Maryland (partially), Virginia, West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, prepared to carry their insistence upon a fixed, 
definite, and enduring cleavage between the white popu- 
lace and the ‘ black ’"—in this case only a generic term 
indicating any degree of African blood, even the smallest 
—so far as to result in a national rupture akin to that 
which prefaced the War Between the States ? 

Probably hardly that, and yet the present position, as 
the aforesaid correspondent affirms, contains many signifi- 
cantly similar elements. The determination of the south 
is evidenced daily by fulminating leading articles in many 
newspapers, unitedly declaring southern intention to reject 
and defy the High Court’s decree forbidding segregation 
in such matters as the ‘ Jim Crow ’ railway-car (for negroes 
only), communal baths and swimming-pools, places of 
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entertainment, railway waiting-rooms, restaurants, places 
of worship, schools and colleges, and voting privileges at 
all elections. 

The virulent tone of many newspaper articles is defiant 
and inflammable, devoid of the slightest respect for the 
Supreme Court of the nation, declaring the south’s intent 
to be its own and final arbiter of matters that are ‘ our 
concern and ours alone,’ and ‘ to be meddled with by out- 
siders at their peril.’ The Supreme Court of the State of 
Virginia upheld the constitutionality of the State’s ‘ anti- 
miscegenation law ’ (forbidding marriages between whites 
and any with a trace of negro blood); the State tribunal 
in Alabama did likewise. This case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the nation, which gave great satisfaction 
to the people and press of Alabama by refusing to review it. 

Although the highest tribunal several years ago de- 
clared unconstitutional the State laws of South Carolina 
and several others in the southern section of the country 
depriving the negro of the electoral franchise, and so gave 
him the privilege of casting a ballot, he was * warned ’ 
everywhere in this area that doing so might cost him dear. 
In a small village in South Carolina (one of the most rabid 
of the anti-black States) a mulatto clergyman drove to 
the polling-place in his old Ford motor-car, having his 
wife with him. He had been told by the Supreme Court 
of the United States that he could lawfully vote, but 
warned by members of the Ku Klux Klan, the southern 
negro-baiting organisation, that if he attempted to it 
would be at the risk of his life. He defied them, cast his 
ballot—and was shot dead beside his wife as he re-entered 
his car. 

Throughout the southern States one found signs 
prominently displayed in all the negro sections after the 
Supreme Court’s decision. They read, ‘ Nigger, vote at 
your peril!’ So few blacks were willing to take on this 
peril that the high tribunal’s edict was as good as nullified. 

There are in the United States something like 16,000,000 
negroes, but this by no means includes all in whose blood 
there is a small African trace. Thousands of these, mainly 
in the north, pass as ‘ white.’ Often there is no sign of 
other blood, which indeed may be no more than 10 per 
cent. But in the south even one per cent., if it can be 
proven, means a ‘ negro,’ politically and socially alike. 
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In most of the southern States there is a local law 
against the marriage of a person, either sex, possessed of 
any African blood to a European. These laws are directed 
against what the southern people call ‘ miscegenation.’ 
They are, in fact, parts of State Constitutions, and as such 
have more than once been declared a violation of the 
Federal Constitution. But here again the Ku Klux Klan 
and other ‘ keep the niggers in their place’ organisations 
are quite able to frighten the coloured population into a 
disregard of such edicts from Washington. 

In these premises the position taken by the southern 
States is that, when they entered the Federal Union, they 
entered into no engagements to subordinate their own 
Constitutions to the Federal. Nor does this position differ 
at all from that taken by the same States prior to the 
war between them and the north, the position that States’ 
rights take precedence over Federal laws and even the 
Federal Constitution. 

Therein, of course, lies the immediate danger, the 
danger of an actual split between north and south, the 
former including, in this question, all the western States 
and even Arizona and New Mexico, though in these two 
there are so few negroes that the problem hardly exists. 
This danger is undoubtedly more imminent to-day than it 
has been since 1860, and although few consider such a 
possibility as another internecine war, yet there is general 
agreement that irreparable harm, political, economic, and 
social, could result from a widespread defiance throughout 
the southern States of the decisions of the nation’s highest 
court on the fundamental right of the negro to the con- 
stitutionally promised ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ 

It is, of course, the educational phase of the problem 
that has brought all the other phases of it to the fore at 
this time. When the Supreme Court of the United States 
decreed an end to segregation in the public schools of the 
south—-there is none in the north—and it was even 
threatened that national aid would be withdrawn from 
the educational system of States refusing to accept the 
decree, four of the southern States most intransigeant in 
the matter threatened to ‘ boycott’ the public schools 
altogether and to set up their own private institutions, or 
else to educate white children at home through tutoring. 
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These States were South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. A newspaper in Jackson, capital of the last 
named and home of the late Senator Cole Blease—so rabid 
an anti-black that it was said of him throughout the south 
that he ‘ ate a nigger for breakfast ’—declared editorially 
‘ better no education at all than education in company 
with negroes.’ 

This extremism is not, however, by any means shared 
by all thoughtful southern people, and therein lies the 
main hope that wiser and calmer counsels will override 
fanaticism and blind prejudice. Jonathan W. Daniels, 
the eminent editor of one of the south’s leading newspapers, 
the Raleigh (N.C.) ‘ News and Observer,’ and a son of the 
Wilsonian Secretary of the Navy, wrote, ‘ The most tragic 
proposal ever made in a presumably intelligent land is 
that the South solve the great public problem of desegre- 
gation by putting an end to public education. The posi- 
tion of those who propose such drastic remedies should be 
understood as going beyond even secession from the 
Union. It would be secession from civilisation ! No land 
has ever been so clearly warned by its own past as to the 
fatal futility of flight from intellectualism as the American 
South. And to close the doors of its schools would be to 
close all the avenues of expression and enlightenment. 
Indeed, to a considerable extent that is already happening.’ 

Mr Daniels is not only a leader of the more moderate 
southern thought but is also a prominent man of letters. 
What he means by the south’s acquaintance with the 
‘futility of flight from intellectualism ’ is the domination 
of southern politics, southern economy, and southern cul- 
ture by a small group concerned mainly with attempting 
to re-establish the old oligarchy of the pre-Civil War days, 
an oligarchy devoted mainly to the acquisition of wealth 
in various forms, to political leadership, and to social 
clannishness, holding education the right of the few 
socially and materially favoured, and discouraging the 
recognition of all or of any claim to preferment not based 
upon money and family. Such a group would keep, so 
far as possible, the negro in the place and condition he 
occupied under slavery. 

The measure of success that has attended this en- 
deavour to restore the ‘ante-bellum’ past has left the 
intellectual development of the south a long distance 
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behind that of the north. And of course any intellectual 
or cultural gift possessed by a * coloured ’ man or woman, 
such, for example, as the beautiful voice of the negro 
contralto, Marian Anderson, has no opportunity for 
expression in the southern States. Miss Anderson has 
never appeared in a public performance south of the city 
of Washington, and even there it was several years before 
a hall could be obtained for her. Washington is, of course, 
to all intents and purposes a ‘ southern ’ city. 

Economically the southern negro is hardly, if any, 
better, on the whole, than he was under the slavery 
system, which held more than 4,000,000 in chattel bondage 
at the outbreak of the War Between the States. For that 
matter, the grave economic problem he faces to-day 
hardly existed. He laboured on the great southern planta- 
tions under conditions that varied greatly, but he wanted 
for nothing materially essential, as he does to-day in his 
hundreds of thousands. 

His condition under slavery has been greatly exag- 
gerated in both directions. There is at the one extreme 
the distorted picture in Mrs Stowe’s ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
which was war propaganda solely, and at the other the 
stories of the universal love of the enslaved black for his 
‘ masters ’ and ‘ mistresses.’ Neither is the reality. The 
male slave was, it is true, little more than a beast of burden 

other, of course, than the thousands of house-servants 

but he was too valuable as such to be ill-used and on the 
whole he was not ill-used. House servants generally had 
an easy and comfortable existence. There was no little 
intimacy between the more comely females and men, 
young and middle-aged, of ‘ good’ families. Some of the 
most intelligent half-castes of the south to-day derive 
from these liaisons. Certain names could be cited to 
establish the truth of this. 

No negro starved, or even half-starved, in the slavery 
days, unless he was a runaway. He was well-fed, 
adequately housed, and reasonably well-maintained in 
health. So, indeed, were the thoroughbred horses of his 
wealthy masters. Both were too valuable to be either 
ill-treated or ill-fed. The horse was, naturally, the more 
valuable, but the sales-price of a negro might go as high 
as ten thousand dollars. Field-hands ranged from one to 
five thousand. A. self-indulgent planter might go to 
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sensational heights to secure possession of a handsome 
mulatto girl, and these were by no means lacking. 

It was all, admittedly, an iniquitous system, immoral 
and uneconomic. But what is the position to-day in the 
latter regard ? It is that a large proportion of southern 
negroes are what is known as ‘share-croppers’: they 
return part of the crop they harvest, mostly cotton, to 
the owner of the land on which they live and labour. For 
it they receive, besides the rental, the necessary mechanical 
equipment ; house, such as it is; food, such as that is; 
and meagre clothing. The amount of the crop they turn 
over to their landlord varies according to type, to locality, 
to capacity of the producer, to sundry other conditions. 
It also varies according to conditions affecting growth and 
quality, such as weather. If, as is sometimes the case, 
the cropper is committed to a return to his owner of half 
his production and the conditions have been unfavourable, 
it may very well be that throughout an entire year he sees 
no actual money whatever, and that his very existence 
and his family’s are marginal. 

Clearly, this is very similar to the Chinese landlordism- 
system, the hardship and iniquity of which, fostered under 
the corrupt Kuomintang regime, first turned the Chinese 
peasantry against that regime and brought them to a 
receptivity to Communistic rule. Really, in effect, it is 
the same thing, differing only in degree of severity. 

Four-fifths of the share-croppers in the southern States 
are negroes, the others *‘ poor whites’ living on almost the 
same scale, yet, out of their inferiority-complex, the bit- 
terest of all the anti-blacks and quickest to participate in 
a ‘lynching-bee.’ Downtrodden by their own race, they 
find in the other prey for their bullying. Their story is 
graphically, if coarsely, told in the play and moving- 
picture, ‘ Tobacco Road.’ 

The condition of these negro share-croppers, several 
millions of them, is infinitely worse, in every respect 
except political, than that of the majority of the four 
million slaves of a hundred years ago. As the position 
stands at the moment it is not much better politically in 
at least six of the southern States, five of these, curiously 
enough, the most backward culturally of the entire country, 
viz. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Okla- 
homa. In these and in South Carolina the negro is being 
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effectively frightened away from the polling-place, though 
the nation’s highest court has given him the right to be 
there and to cast his ballot. 

The same court has also given him the right to attend 
the public schools of these States, and of every other one 
of the forty-eight. The case of the young woman, 
Autherine Lucy, attempting to attend the State university 
of Alabama, is an example of what happens, and seems 
likely to go on happening, whenever any coloured man or 
woman dares exercise that right. After the university, 
obeying in pretence the decree of the Federal Supreme 
Court, admitted the girl, it presently formally expelled her 
from the institution on the specious ground that she had 
made ‘ false charges’ against members of its faculty. <A 
probably long-drawn-out fight on various points of the 
issue is now on in the State courts and will probably wind 
up in the Federal Supreme tribunal. The girl’s expenses 
are being met by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People and by the aforesaid American 
Civil Liberties Union. But if it is finally decided that she 
may return to the university through process of law, it is 
freely predicted in Alabama that she will do so only at 
very grave personal peril. 

However, it is this incident, coming so soon‘after the 
killing of the coloured boy in the neighbouring State of 
Mississippi for ‘making advances’ to a white girl—it 
never was claimed that he actually laid his hands on her 
that has not only brought the whole long—and hotly 
debated problem of segregation in the American south to 
a head, but has at the same time developed into a grave 
menace to the nation’s political solidarity and cultural 
foundation. 

There has also arisen, in the State of Alabama, a ques- 
tion of whether the negro can be compelled to ride in a 
public-transport system if he prefers not to. This occurred 
in the capital of the State, Montgomery, where the first 
Congress of the Southern Confederacy was held before the 
site was removed to Richmond, Virginia. Contending that 
they were ‘ treated like dogs by the omnibus drivers,’ the 
50,000 coloured of the city refused to patronise the 
vehicles. The company then brought a legal action, 
naming sixty ‘defendants,’ among whom were cited as 
‘leaders’ two coloured clergymen. The legal battle 
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ensuing, also likely to wind up in the Supreme Court at 
Washington, was still going on at the time of this writing. 

Next to the menace of an actual split in the nation 
itself, the white-versus-black controversy in America, at 
the moment threatening to assume proportions unknown 
since the ‘ reconstruction ’ days following the War Between 
the States, is dividing the two major political parties in 
such degree as to eradicate the long-established lines 
between Republican and Democratic. 

Despite the disenfranchisement-by-fear position in 
several of the southern States, defying enfranchisement-by- 
court-decree, some four millions of coloured citizens will 
sast ballots at the November Presidential elections. But 
in the four ‘ backward’ States above-mentioned such 
citizens have little more actual chance to vote than they 
had in 1860. 

The south is, and always has been, with one or two 
exceptions in a century, ‘solidly’ Democratic. It will 
vote for any candidate on that ticket, regardless of practi- 
eally any other consideration, as a matter of principle. 
There, whatever the negro, taking a srave chance with his 
very life, votes can have no important effect. 

In the north it is otherwise. The coloured vote in 
several States could tip the balance one way or the other, 
and, tipping it, decide the election itself. Yet at least 
half the northern Democrats, supporting their southern 
Congressional colleagues, will engage to oppose in the next 
session of the Congress al] legislation looking to decide the 
segregation issue on a basis at all favourable to the blacks. 
This is for the purpose of ‘ holding the Party together,’ 
avoiding a split that might well disrupt that Party hope- 
lessly. 

This stand will, however, send hundreds of thousands 
of negroes, formerly voting the Democratic ticket—pre- 
sumably the ‘ ticket of the workers ’—in the north over 
to the Republican side. Nor are the promises of Demo- 
cratic leaders like Senator Thomas C. Hennings, of 
Missouri, to back civil-rights legislation such as a Federal 
anti-lynching law and ‘ iron-clad’ statutes to enforce the 
right of coloured citizens to vote, likely to avail much in 
attracting the negroes. 

Moreover, at this writing there seems every prospect 
of a southern Presidential candidate from the Democratic 
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Party. That would alienate the coloured vote in the 
north as well as in the south. Negroes have been voting 


the Democratic ticket in a ratio of more than two to one 
ever since the first New Deal victory, in 1932, but their 
leaders, both north and south, are urging them to change 
their allegiance. It is given out that the Democratic 
Party is no longer ‘ the friend of the coloured man’ as of 
old. In the southern States this change would be of small 
consequence, but in the north it might turn the tide against 
the Democrats in States where the race for Congressional 
representatives is close, which is what the Democrats fear. 

On the whole segregation issue the President is treading 
very warily, refusing to call a high-level conference to 
discuss southern resistance to the desegregation decree of 
the nation’s highest court. The extent to which he has 
committed himself up to now is to ask the Congress to set 
up a bi-partisan commission with power to subpcena 
witnesses and compel their testimony in flagrant instances 
of refusal to obey the court decision. There is in the 
Congress a negro representative from the State of New 
York, Adam Powell, and he is threatening to form a third 
political party, basically composed of negroes but possibly 
attracting white voters who sympathise with the negroes 
in their struggle against many forms of oppression in the 
south. 

Since his illness Mr Eisenhower has seemed, in the 
opinion of many, to shrink from taking a firm and decided 
stand on a number of moot issues. The civil-rights issue, 
as it relates to the negroes of the American south, is clearly 
one of these. His hesitancy in respect of it is revealed by 
the President in such words as, ‘the problem is a very 
tough one and the people have to search their own hearts 
if we are going to get a decent answer and keep going.’ 
This is almost painful language from the head of the 
nation. So is such further comment as, ‘ I do believe that 
it is incumbent on all the south to show some progress.’ 
And, worse than all, perhaps, as well as very dubious 
English, ‘ Now let’s don’t try to think of this as a tremen- 
dous fight that is going to separate Americans and get 
ourselves into a nasty mess. Let’s try to think of how 
can we make progress and keep it going and not stop it.’ 

There are not a few people in America who believe that 
language like this, meaning little or nothing, in respect 
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of one of the most vital, potentially crisis-bearing, issues 
that has faced the American people in a hundred years 
clearly indicates a serious pathological condition. But be 
that as it may, there is little question of Mr Eisenhower's 
re-election in January, assuming his health does not again 
break down. 

As the ‘ great game of politics ’ is played in the United 
States of America the Congress more or less marks time in 
a Presidential-election year on any and all issues, especially 
domestic, likely to affect the outcome of the election. In 
many years no such issue as that of the negro population’s 
civil rights has come so near to cutting directly through 
party lines and party affiliations. In the south, for ex- 
ample, many Republican leaders and most of the Party’s 
Congressional minority side with the Democrats on the 
racial issue. In the north Democrats generally split with 
their southern colleagues on it. The issue, then, divides 
the political parties, and it is within the possibilities that 
it might divide the country, even as it did a century ago. 

All thinking people are urging that such a further 
widening of the breach as might conceivably have this 
effect be avoided at all costs. The difficulty is that * all 
costs’ might involve such concessions to southern racial 
consciousness as must continue to deprive the negro of 
civil rights promised him in the Constitution of the United 
States. On the other hand, to insist to the letter upon the 
enforcement, by actual force if deemed necessary, of those 
rights might bring about the worst crisis the nation has 
faced since 1860. This is made but too clear by the above- 
mentioned ‘ manifesto’ of the one hundred southern 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. Republican 
Senator Clifford Case, of New Jersey, a liberal leader, says 
of this that it ‘ only incites further resistance and inflames 
a situation already difficult.’ The fact is, of course, that 
it is a declaration of defiance of the highest arbiters of the 
nation’s basic laws such as has not been known since the 
south defied the Federal Government and the north on the 
slavery issue. The gravity of the situation thus created 
cannot be too strongly emphasised. And in America’s 
present position of world-leadership a crisis in her internal 
affairs must have a significance, possibly a danger, to the 
entire world. 


Marc T. GREENE. 
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Art. 11.—IS INFLATION INEVITABLE ? 


Wuy is it that Britain has been faced with recurrent 
economic crises since the end of the war ? One reason is, 
that our losses during the war made it necessary for us to 
export much more than we used to do to pay for essential 
imports of food and raw materials. As we have to import 
half our food and four-fifths of our raw material and are 
more dependent on foreign trade than any other country 
except Japan, balance-of-payments difficulties are much 
more serious for us than for most other countries. 

Moreover, the industrialisation of other countries is 
likely to make it more difficult for us to export manu- 
factures in exchange for food and raw materials. The 
industrialisation can itself provide us with important con- 
structional contracts to be sure; but as the Indians and 
the Australians and the Argentines and the Chinese and 
other peoples do more of their own manufacturing they 
are likely to want less from us in the way of textiles and 
motor-cars and manufactures generally. 

The disconcerting thing about our present difficulties is 
that world conditions have been, on the whole, favourable. 
In 1949 there was a recession in America and in 1951 our 
import prices rose sharply as a result of the Korean war ; 
but in 1955, according to the 1956 Economic Survey, 
world economic conditions were ‘highly favourable.’ 
‘ Everything,’ as Mr Macmillan said in his budget speech, 
‘seemed in our favour.’ Yet we ended the year with a 
deficit on current account of over 100/. millions and our 
gold and dollar reserves fell by nearly a quarter. 

The root of the trouble, as the Government has told us 
over and over again, is that we are consuming more than 
we produce. Any family is bound to run into trouble if 
it spends more than it earns ; and any country is bound to 
do the same if it imports more than it exports. Mr 
Maemillan’s White Paper, ‘ The Economic Implications of 
Full Employment,’ put the matter very clearly. Our 
money incomes have been rising much faster than our out- 
put and as a result prices have been rising faster here than 
in other countries and we have lost export markets. 

The White Paper pointed out that between 1946 and 
1956 British output had risen by about 30 per cent., but 
that money incomes in the same period had risen by about 
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90 per cent. It was mainly because of this very large 
increase in money incomes that our prices had risen by 
about 50 per cent. Design, delivery dates, and drive were 
very important in maintaining exports; but price was 
always a basic factor. And if prices continued to rise faster 
in Britain than in Germany, Japan, and the U.S.A. we were 
likely to lose our export markets and be faced with wide- 
spread unemployment. 

It might appear that one way out of the difficulty would 
be to devalue the pound, and some people have suggested 
that devaluation is inevitable sooner or later because its 
real value is so much less than it was. But further de- 
valuation would probably create more problems than it 
would solve. A very large part of the world’s trade is 
carried on in sterling and devaluation would make foreign 
traders and Governments very much less willing to hold 
sterling than they are at present. This would itself pro- 
duce serious balance-of-payments difficulties which might 
well more than offset the advantage of being able to sell our 
exports at lower prices in terms of foreign currencies. At 
the same time it would increase import prices for us and 
lead to a sharp increase in living costs, which would in turn 
lead to new wage claims. If the problem is to curb 
domestic demand so as to increase exports, devaluation is 
the very worst way of doing it. 

The Government’s main hope seems to have been to do 
the trick by increasing interest rates and contracting credit. 
by restricting hire purchase and by increasing taxation 
and cutting subsidies so as to build up budget surpluses. 
There is little doubt that these policies have been of some 
value ; but the question is whether they have been or can 
be enough. As the Governor of the Bank of England said 
last year, ‘ The proportion of the economy which is directly 
affected by credit policy through the banking system is 
much smaller than it used to be, both as to investment and 
as to consumption spending. The immediate impact of 
credit policy on consumption spending is outweighed by 
the level of earnings and by fiscal policy.’ 

Moreover the Bank Rate is a clumsy instrument. Some 
companies producing vital exports may be forced to curtail 
expansion plans because they cannot afford to raise the 
capital they need at higher rates. Other companies on 
less important work may be in a position to pay the higher 
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rates or to provide the capital from their own resources. 
Motor-car companies may still be able to use imported steel 
for new capacity at a time when it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to sell cars, but local authorities may be very 
seriously embarrassed by the higher interest rates. Oil 
companies are able to build new petrol stations that are not 
really needed, while other companies producing for export 
are unable to get either the capital or the steel that they 
need. There can be no doubt that some raising of interest 
rates was desirable and inevitable ; but it is a mistake to 
imagine that monetary discipline alone is enough to meet 
the menace of inflation. 

The cuts in subsidies and increases in purchase tax are 
probably of much more value in reducing home demand. 
Housing subsidies and food subsidies should have been 
abolished long ago; as the Conservatives argued in the 
1951 election, the abolition of food subsidies that benefit 
everyone can be accompanied by increased benefits for 
those whose need is greatest, and the anomalies of the 
housing subsidies have long been notorious. The increase 
in the purchase tax in Mr Butler’s autumn budget was an 
obvious and useful way of restricting home demand ; 
but the danger of all these measures is that they tend to 
lead to increased living costs and new demands for higher 
wages. 

The basie problem facing the country, as the Govern- 
ment has told us often enough, is to increase production 
and to curtail consumption, hence all the appeals for in- 
creases in productivity and for restraint in wage claims and 
in the distribution of dividends. It is important to curb 
spending by the Government and also curtail investment 
spending by industry if it is not matched by real saving ; 
but it is most important of all that personal spending should 
be reduced. And this necessarily means that the trade 
unions must, somehow or other, be persuaded to exercise 
restraint in wage claims in the face of rising prices. 

Wage increases granted in the winter naturally tend to 
lead to increases in costs and prices in the spring and 
summer; and if our prices rise faster than those of our 
competitors it must necessarily lead to loss of export 
markets and unemployment. The leaders of the T.U.C. 
have recognised this danger often enough ; but they have 
argued, as Mr Webber did at Southport last year, that if 
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the Government wants the unions to exercise restraint in 
wage claims in the face of rising prices it is absolutely 
essential that it should convince them that it is doing every- 
thing possible to ensure that the earnings of industry are 
being divided fairly. 

The Government may have thought that some of the 
slight transitional unemployment resulting from the opera- 
tion of the credit squeeze, coupled with appeals from the 
Government, would be enough to induce the unions to 
exercise restraint. After all it is obvious enough to the 
average worker that higher costs and prices could lead to 
loss of export markets and could lose him his job. But 
trade unionists are apt to be very suspicious of such argu- 
ments when other people appear to be prosperous. It 
seems to be one of the inexorable economic laws of the 
twentieth century, the Lron Law of Wages of our times, 
that wage claims will in fact be pressed to meet increases in 
living costs in spite of Government appeals and in spite of 
short time and some unemployment unless trade unionists 
can be convinced that the Government is trying to be fair. 

When Sir Stafford Cripps introduced his White Paper in 
1948 the T.U.C. found great difficulty in accepting it owing 
to the ‘ limited and weak’ character of its references to 
profits and dividends. After three months it reluctantly 
agreed to give the policy ‘ a trial,’ partly because there had 
been a very good response to Sir Stafford Cripps’ appeal for 
the limitation of dividends and because Sir Stafford had 
imposed a small levy on large fortunes in his 1948 budget. 
There can be no doubt that the increases in the profits tax 
by Mr Gaitskell in 1951 and by Mr Butler and Mr Macmillan 
in 1955 and 1956 were made with the same purpose : to 
convince trade unionists that the Government was trying 
to be fair. Mr Gaitskell’s proposal to limit dividends in the 
summer of 1951 was made for the same reason, as was the 
Conservative Excess Profits Levy of 1952-53. 

One of the purposes of Mr Macmillan’s White Paper on 
‘The Economic Consequences of Full Employment’ was 
to try to persuade trade unionists that the earnings of 
industry were being fairly divided. But it was not very 
successful) partly because it concentrated too much on what 
had been happening in the past rather than on what was 
happening in 1956. It pointed out, for instance, that 
wages and prices had risen sharply during the war while 
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dividends had remained about the same. But plenty of 
people made sacrifices during the war and the fall in real 
dividends more or less reflected the deterioration of capital 
assets. 

The White Paper also argued that wages and dividends 
had risen at about the same rate since 1948. But in its 
figure for wages it took no account of the increase in the 
numbers employed, while its figure for dividends included 
preference dividends, so that the percentage increase looked 
smaller. Last year Sir John Braithwaite included interest 
on Government Stock as well, so the percentage increase 
looked smaller still. But what interests trade unions is the 
way wage rates have been increasing as against ordinary 
dividends. 

The figures show that between 1948 and the end of 1955 
ordinary dividends increased much faster than wage rates. 
Since 1951 they increased about twice as fast as wage 
rates; and in 1954 and 1955 about three times as fast as 
wage rates. It is no use trying to conceal the size of divi- 
dends by expressing them as a percentage of revenue from 
sales or by issuing bonus shares or by paying dividends tax- 
free. Trade union negotiators and the kind of people that 
move resolutions at trade union conferences know their 
facts well enough; and one of the facts, as solid as the 
balance-of-payments figures, is that shareholders have been 
increasing their share of the earnings of industry in recent 
years and that in such circumstances it is very difficult 
indeed to induce trade unions to observe restraint in wage 
claims in the face of rising prices. 

In fact, a few days after Mr Macmillan published his 
White Paper the Union of Shop, Distributive, and Allied 
Workers flatly repudiated it at its Annual Conference and 
announced its intention of pressing wage claims to miee' 
increasing living costs. At the end of April the A.E.U. 
decided to press for a substantial wage increase ; and the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions is 
likely to reaffirm this decision at its August conference. 
Most other important unions will probably decide at their 
summer conferences to submit wage claims, and it remains 
to be seen to what extent these will be pressed. Last 
autumn the Government said that the country simply 
could not afford another round of wage increases; but 
later on it changed its mind and the Transport Commission 
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agreed to a 7 per cent. increase and most other unions 
obtained similar increases. It was said that it would be 
quite out of the question for further increases to be granted 
next time; but will it be ? The credit squeeze makes it 
very difficult for many companies to pay the increase 
demanded ; but if the alternative is a widespread unrest 
and stoppages, the money may in fact be paid. If it is it 
will lead to further increases in prices ; and to loss of export 
markets and new wage claims. 

What can be done to bring this vicious spiral to a halt ? 
The Government has been appealing for restraint in wage 
claims and in the distribution of dividends since the end of 
the war; but these appeals have been largely ignored. 
What can be done to arouse the enthusiastic co-operation 
of the workers to produce more and at the same time induce 
them to save more and exercise restraint in wage claims ? 
Surely what is needed is ‘ an early initiative in the field of 
partnership ’ such as was demanded in a resolution carried 
by an overwhelming majority at the Conservative Con- 
ference in 1955. 

Sir Anthony Eden and other Government leaders have 
spoken time and again about the need for a spirit of 
partnership ; but the Government has done little enough 
to encourage it. There were complaints in the debate on 
co-partnership in January 1955 about the way in which 
tax liability was often increased if companies issued shares 
to their employees instead of distributing a cash bonus. 
The Government said it would look into the matter; but 
all that happened was that Mr Butler said in June that the 
Inland Revenue would do what it could to ‘ help’ com- 
panies that wanted to bring in such schemes. But the 
authorities cannot help very much when existing law not 
merely fails to encourage them, but actually hinders their 
introduction. 

Tax concessions have been used in America to encourage 
the introduction of co-partnership schemes, and there are 
now more than twenty times as many such schemes there 
as there were in 1942 and new ones are being introduced at 
the rate of about twenty a week. Why could not some- 
thing similar be done here ? Mr Marples suggested as long 
ago as 1947 that companies should pay tax on their trading 
profits at a reduced rate in proportion as shares were held 
by employees ; and that employees investing their savings 
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in such shares should be given relief in respect of such 
savings in the same way as they are when they invest in 
life-insurance premiums. Even the ‘ Economist’ sug- 
gested last April that Mr Macmillan’s budget should have 
included ‘ encouragement for share issues to employees and 
other co-partnership concoctions’; but the Government 
has as yet done nothing in this field. 

But if such measures are to arouse the interest and 
support of trade unionists and induce them to exercise 
restraint in wage claims, they must be of such a character 
as will remove the suspicions of even the most ignorant 
trade unionist. Wage-earners are sometimes apt to be 
suspicious of such schemes ; and if anything is to be en- 
couraged by legislation it must in the first place be so simple 
that it is easy for any worker to understand and in the 
second place of such a nature that he will not suspect that 
it is a device to get more work out of him for relatively 
less money while the lion’s share of the profits still goes to 
the shareholder. 

In this connection the Government would be wise to pay 
more attention to an interesting and significant experiment 
in industrial organisation which has proved itself in this 
country over the last forty-two years and which provides an 
example which might be much more widely followed. This 
is the John Lewis Partnership, a concern which has proved 
the practicability of the partnership principle in large-scale 
industry in spite of extraordinarily bad luck in war-time 
bombing. 

The history of this experiment is very fully described in 
Mr John Spedan Lewis’s two books ‘ Partnership for All ’ 
(1948) and ‘ Fairer Shares’ (1954). These make it clear 
that the really basic difference between the John Lewis 
Partnership and ordinary co-partnership schemes is that in 
the former the workers really are partners. They are the 
residual beneficiaries of the concern, for the return as well 
as the liability of the shareholders is limited—permanently 
limited by an irrevocable settlement in trust. This is a 
very different thing from the arrangement under most 
co-partnership schemes under which the wage-earners 
simply get an arbitrary share of such profits as may be 
distributed while those undistributed remain the legal 
property of the shareholders. Such schemes, moreover, 
are liable to be withdrawn at any time, whereas the rights 
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of the partners under the constitution of the John Lewis 
Partnership are guaranteed as firmly as is possible under 
the law as it stands to-day. 

This principle of limiting the return paid to the share- 
holder is, moreover, something for which the T.U.C. has 
itself been pressing. In memoranda presented to the 
Chancellor before most of the budgets of the last few years, 
the T.U.C. has specifically demanded that dividends should 
be limited by law. It is about the only thing it has 
demanded, apart from increases in the Profits Tax—which 
have been made often enough without much effect ; and 
price stabilisation—which can hardly be achieved unless 
trade unionists are prepared to exercise greater restraint in 
wage claims in the face of rising prices. 

It is also something which the simplest worker can 
readily understand. There is no possibility that the thing 
is a trick to fool the workers for the greater profit of the 
shareholders if the return of those shareholders is limited. 
Government spokesmen themselves have often argued that 
the shareholder is entitled to a ‘ reasonable ’ return in view 
of the risks he takes ; but they have never explained just 
why he should receive an unlimited return when his lia- 
bility is limited. If a limited return is enough to ensure a 
concern an adequate supply of capital—as it is in the case of 
the John Lewis Partnership—why should not any available 
surpluses accrue to the people Sir David Eccles used to 
call the ‘ active producers of wealth ’ ? 

It may be said that many Conservative M.Ps. recognise 
the achievements of the John Lewis Partnership ; but ask 
what could be done to encourage other companies to follow 
its example. A great deal could be done; and the most 
important thing would be the recognition that such com- 
panies were non-profit-making organisations and_ their 
taxation on a different basis from ordinary companies. 
They might be called ‘ Industrial Partnerships ’ or some- 
thing of the kind and recognised as a distinet category of 
enterprise for tax purposes. 

It would be possible to exempt such Industrial Partner- 
ships from paying Profits Tax at the 30-per cent. rate, as 
co-operative societies are exempt. It would even be 
possible to exempt them from paying income tax on their 
trading profits, as co-operative societies were exempt before 
1933. But the wisest course would surely be to implement 
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the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on Taxation 
and tax corporate incomes quite separately from personal 
incomes ; and then tax the corporate incomes of Industrial 
Partnerships and co-operative societies at a reduced rate. 

The Majority Report of the Royal Commission recog- 
nised the many advantages of taxing corporate incomes 
separately from personal incomes, as is done in the U.S.A. 
and many other countries. But it rejected it on the 
ground that it would involve ‘ double taxation.’ This is 
really a very remarkable objection; for as the Minority 
Report points out, we already impose a separate Profits 
Tax on corporate incomes, so we already have * double 
taxation.’ The change would not penalise anybody, since 
the burden of the tax would depend upon the rate ; and it 
would, as the Minority Report says, bring about ‘ a con- 
siderable improvement in both the equity and the admini- 
strative simplicity of the tax system.’ And it would 
recognise that the corporation is a legal body in its own 
right and not simply a group of shareholders. 

The Minority Report suggests that a Corporation Profits 
Tax imposed at the rate of 40 per cent. on the trading 
profits of corporations would be equivalent to income tax 
and profits tax combined at the rates prevailing when the 
report was drafted. 

If a 40 per cent. Corporation Profits Tax were imposed 
on the corporate incomes of ordinary companies, a 20 or 
25 per cent. Corporation Profits Tax might, perhaps, be 
imposed upon all Industrial Partnerships and co-operative 
societies. This would provide a very strong incentive 
to companies to convert themselves into Industrial 
Partnerships. 

Under such circumstances the dividends distributed to 
shareholders by either Industrial Partnerships or companies 
would, of course, be subject to personal income tax at the 
prevailing rates. Income distributed by Industrial Partner- 
ships as a bonus or dividend on wages would also be subject 
to personal income tax ; and in order to increase incentive 
it might be useful to tax earned and property incomes 
quite separately and make property incomes only subject 
to surtax. Because of the lower rate of Corporation Profits 
Tax, Industrial Partnerships would be able to distribute 
more to their workers than they would otherwise have 
done. In order to encourage workers to take up and hold 
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shares in Industrial Partnerships for which they worked, 
the first 15/. income in dividends on such shares might, 
perhaps, be exempt from personal income tax. 

If such considerable tax advantages were offered to 
companies converting themselves into Industrial Partner- 
ships it would be very necessary to ensure that they were in 
fact genuine partnerships. For this purpose it might well 
be advisable to require companies wishing to form Indus- 
trial Partnerships so as to be eligible for tax at the reduced 
rate to limit their dividends to a level based upon the 
maximum or average market value of their shares over the 
previous ten years or, alternatively, to a level based on 
past dividends or profits. Without some such provision 
companies might set so high a limit on dividends as to 
make them partnerships only in name ; but there would be 
complete flexibility in the raising of new capital and there 
would be no more difficulty there than there has been with 
the John Lewis Partnership. 

Without some such dramatic initiative in the field of 
partnership it is very difficult to see how Sir Anthony Eden 
and his colleagues are going to create that spirit of partner- 
ship about which they have spoken so often; or how they 
are going to persuade trade unionists that they really are 
trying to ensure a fair distribution of the earnings of in- 
dustry. As a preliminary the Chancellor might set up a 
committee to study the working of the John Lewis Partner- 
ship and initiate discussions with the trade unions about the 
whole question. 

PAUL DERRICK. 
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Dr L. E. ELLIoTt-BInns writes with the authority of many 
years of thorough and expert study of theology. His 
‘English Thought 1860-1900: the Theological Aspect’ 
(Longmans) will be a useful guide and source of information 
for the general reader who wants to understand the 
reactions of traditional theology to science and biblical 
criticism, and for students sceking to interpret the present 
state of theology in the light of what authorities thought 
and taught in the second half of the last century, which 
was a specially important time when scientific discoveries 
were coming to the fore. The author starts with the 
position in 1860 and then deals with the impact of natural 
science, philosophy, historical studies, archeology, the 
Bible, inspiration, revelation, comparative religion, dog- 
matic theology, Christology, the Church and the Ministry, 
the influence of literature and the position at the end of the 
eentury. Dr Elliott-Binns insists on the close connection 
between theology and religion and the result of their 
being affected by and affecting contemporary thought and 
ideas. 

‘The Kersten Memoirs 1940-1945,’ by Felix Kersten, 
with an introduction to H. R. Trevor-Roper (Hutchinson), 
is a valuable, interesting, illuminating, and authoritative 
work. Dr Kersten Himmler’s therapist and _ his 
fingers alone were able to relieve the severe stomach pains 
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from which Himmler suffered. Thus Dr Kersten was in 
constant demand and had ample opportunities of dis- 
cussing matters of all kinds. In fact, he became some- 
thing like Himmler’s father confessor, and such was his 
influence that he managed to extort freedom for many 
thousands of Jews, prisoners, and refugees whom Himmler 
had condemned to ghastly extermination. The whole book 
makes an absorbing character study of Himmler, who 
could almost weep over shooting birds, but could readily 
condemn thousands of human beings to torture and death 
to please Hitler. He seems to have been mesmerised by 
Hitler and became his unquestioning slave—and yet he 
could apparently truthfully tell Kersten, ‘I try to help 
people and to do good, relieve the oppressed, and remove 
injustices.” He was an impassioned admirer of the Ger- 
manic ideal and the Nordic race and, with what he thought 
the best intentions, he could be ruthless and inflict any 
hardship to breed fair hair and blue eyes in the German 
people. The subjects discussed are very varied and 
include, among many others, the Jews, medicine and 
healing, homosexuals, foreign policy without diplomats, 
Russia, England, Ciano, Ribbentrop, Hitler's illness, 
bigamy, race breeding, and religion. Himmler will go 
down to history as one of the greatest murderers of all 
time, and he deserves it—but what a curiously complicated 
character he was. 

‘The Story of the Peerage,’ by L. G. Pine, F.S.A., 
Editor of ‘ Burke’s Peerage ’ (Blackwood), is a useful and 
popularly written survey of the subject from its earliest 
days. Throughout the centuries the peerage naturally 
comes deeply into British history: it is also bound up with 
many legal and social problems, customs, ceremonies, and 
curiosities, as well as responsibilities and privileges now 
nearly all extinct. The origin and development of 
peerages, feudalism, the great Officers of State, Scottish 
and Irish nobility, the new nobility of the Tudor period, 
the Stuarts and the first great increase in the peerage, the 
struggles between the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons at various periods, the aristocracy and social life 
and its cultural influence, the House of Lords as a Court of 
Law, the sale of honours, and the present state of the 
peerage are among the interesting subjects with which the 
author deals. He also adds seventeen appendices dealing 
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with special matters of interest, including modes of address 
of peers and sufficiently up to date to include a note on 
the Attlee earldom. It is a pity that the author, or who- 
ever read the proofs, has passed an unnecessary number 
of errors in names, but the whole book can be recom- 
mended as useful, enlightening, and enjoyable. 

‘The Challenge of Scandinavia,’ by William Shirer 
(Robert Hale), is a useful and comprehensive guide to 
countries, the importance of which is sometimes inclined 
to be overlooked. Whatever happens in the future in the 
struggle against Russian Communism, Scandinavia both 
politically and geographically must play an important 
part. It is unlikely that even Sweden will be able to 
continue her historic neutrality. Mr Shirer surveys Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland, giving a careful 
account of their past history and their present problems, 
their alignment and defensive measures, their economic 
position and the parts they played in the last war, including 
some curious revelations of the diplomatic exchanges and 
political intrigues between the embassies of these countries 
and Nazi Germany. All the countries are socialistically 
inclined, but it is a healthy socialism and does not exclude 
private enterprise. Co-operative societies flourish and 
trade unions are, on the whole, soundly run. It may be 
said that Scandinavians are, generally speaking, indus- 
trious, self-reliant, reasonable men and women, practical 
but not without idealism. They have reason to be proud 
of the society which they have built and the good life 
which it has provided for the many. Mr Shirer is a widely 
experienced and skilful journalist and reporter who knows 
how to give information clearly and present his subject in 
an interesting way. 

Dr F. Fraser Darling’s works on natural history, 
ecology, and country life in Britain are so attractive that 
a reader must look forward with pleasurable anticipation 
to a new one—and will certainly not be disappointed in 
‘Pelican in the Wilderness’ (George Allen and Unwin). 
The book deals with America; a six months’ tour of U.S.A. 
including a detour to Mexico in 1950 and a four months’ 
tour in far Alaska in 1952. The journeys were made 
possible by the generosity of The Rockefeller Foundation, 
and at the end of the first one Professor Darling was asked 
to say ‘ what I thought human ecology was, what such a 
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science could do, and what could an organisation like the 
Rockefeller do to further the study.’ Hence this book. 
He travelled all over the country and noted well what he 
saw—too often the depressing results of deforestation, over- 
exploitation, over-grazing, and neglect owing to im- 
poverished homesteaders. The authorities are doing much 
now to rectify the results of this grievous misuse, but it is 
a vast and lengthy process. Of course there are enormous 
contrasts and where money and scientific common-sense 
have been available the result is a smiling and prosperous 
land. The account of Alaska and its inhabitants and 
flora and fauna is specially interesting—notably the 
Eskimos. So few outsiders have been to that faraway land. 
Dr Darling writes in an attractively informal style, and the 
account of his wanderings to and fro and his casual notes 
and jottings are deceptively haphazard—or seem so. 
Really there is a pattern through all with the evidence 
and conclusions of a highly trained and experienced judge 
and commentator. 

We can always confidently expect good measure from 
Pearl Buck in her books on China. Her long personal 
experience of the country and deep understanding of the 
mentality of the people and her skill in interpreting it for 
western readers give her special authority. Her latest 
work is ‘Imperial Woman’ (Methuen), and it can be 
treated either as history decorated by fiction or vice versa. 
It is the story of the famous old Dowager Empress known 
in later years as Old Buddha, about whom many books 
have already been written—and indeed she is a wonderful 
subject for biography—beautiful (when young), fascinating, 
ambitious, iron-willed, ruthless in pursuit of her aims, avid 
for power and caring nothing for the sufferings of nominal 
emperors, husband, son, or nephew, or others whom she 
controlled. Pearl Buck is specially good in interpreting 
the feelings of the ruling Manchu class against invading 
Westerners, whom they longed to kill or expel by force, 
but without means to do so, and knowing, though not 
admitting, that when it came to battle the Westerners 
would win every time. This is a convincing story, well 
told, and based on true history. 

‘The Long Road Home,’ by Adrian Vincent (George 
Allen and Unwin), claims to be a prisoner-of-war book 
covering entirely new ground. There are no heroes and 
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much of what happens is to no one’s credit. It is a grim 
account of the desperate struggle for survival on the 
marches to and from captivity and in its duration. The 
popular saying that while it may be all right to call a spade 
a spade, it is unnecessary to call it a shovel, could well 
be used here. There is much of the ‘ shovel ’ in this book, 
which seems to show human nature sadly deteriorating 
under pressure of prison conditions. The author writes, 
‘ After years of lying, stealing, fighting, and scrounging, 
I had come to the stage where I was mentally hard as 
nails, and altogether not a very nice person to know.’ 
He was captured at Calais in May 1940, endured many 
months in a prisoners’ camp in Germany, and then was 
sent with others to work in the mines in Poland—a hard, 
demoralising, bitter, and testing life. Even with all the 
sympathy which one must have with prisoners of war, this 
book makes unpleasant reading—realistic, grim, and 
unvarnished, but doubtless a true picture. 

‘A Short History of Russia,’ by Richard Charques 
(Phoenix House), claims to be the first narrative history 
in English which covers within relatively brief compass the 
entire period from the myth-illumined beginnings of the 
Russian state to the cataclysmic fall of Tsarism and 
the spartan years of Soviet rule. Like all good history it 
is interpretive as well as factual—especially interpretive 
in the emphasis laid on the formative part played by the 
autocrat and on serfdom, which is the very fabric of 
Russian social history ; therefore the successive phases of 
the peasant question are stressed. The bloodstained rule 
of the autocrat is the constant feature of Russian history— 
Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, Catherine, the ruthless 
martinet Nicholas I, Lenin, and Stalin. Can any country 
produce a more undesirable sequence? And it is always 
the peasant who suffers and periodically tries to revolt— 
with still more oppression and bloodshed. The curious 
thing is that with such a background Russia has produced 
such eminent authors and artists. Mr Charques surveys 
the whole subject with skill and discernment, and though 
naturally there is much that cannot be included in 220 
pages, there is more that will really interest readers. 

‘The Princes in the Tower and Other Royal 
Mysteries,’ by Sir Arthur MacNalty, K.C.B., M.D., 
F.R.C.S. (Christopher Johnson), makes good and varied 
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reading for those interested in historical crimes or sus- 
pected crimes. The author writes with expert skill and 
detective enthusiasm. The contents include, beside the 
Princes in the Tower, the crimes of King Philip of Spain, 
the vengeful Queen Christine of Sweden, the death of 
Henrietta Duchess of Orleans, Peter the Great and his son 
Alexis, the mystery of the Dauphin and the death of the 
Duke of Bourbon, with information about the notorious 
Sophie Dawes. In all the essays there is some interesting 
medical point to be examined and elucidated, especially 
poisoning, of which Philip of Spain seems to have been 
the most efficient and extensive organiser. Richard II] 
comes out in blackest colours in spite of recent white- 
washing by some authors. They are all intriguing 
problems treated in a skilful way. 

The longer the perspective of the Bolshevik revolution 
grows the more legitimate becomes the tendency even for 
it to become integrated in the turbulent and vast sweep ¢. 
Russian history. ‘Three who made a Revolution,’ by 
Bertram D. Wolfe (Thames and Hudson), is a work of 
front-rank historical and political scholarship. It relates 
the individual pattern of the three leaders, Lenin, Trotsky, 
and Stalin, to the all-over pattern of society overthrown 
and re-established in a new pattern. It comes at a time 
when its graphic and analytical documentation is likely 
to be particularly effective ; the time—as far as can be 
judged from outside—when the old gods are being tumbled 
and communism acclaimed again as a practical and obvious 
example of the people for the people without any backward 
glance of historical reverence. Mr Wolfe, in spite of the 
scaie on which he must work, holds the attention through- 
out—no small merit when one considers how much of 
his vast material must be, in a way, a recapitulation of all 
the words that have poured from the world’s press since 
the U.S.S.R. came into being. If such a large work can 
be called concise this can. It is a matter of congratulation 
that he has kept clear of any bias in his approach, thus 
allowing his work to have its full importance as the work 
of a historian. The flow of human history is an alarming, 
inspiring, bloody, constructive, and destructive thing. 
Here is the record of a particularly turbulent area of it. 
What were the causes that eventually welded nation-wide 
impulses of nihilism and revolution in individuals into a 
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condition where those impulses became an imperative 
demand for revolution as the status quo? And what is the 
significance in the fact that the three leaders came at the 
time when their particular powers would be most effective? 
This honest and relevant work gives many significant 
answers. 

There is a conundrum in the absence of literary 
estimation of William Hale White as one of the leading 
Victorian novelists. There seems to be something secretive 
about his reputation : maybe, as his novels are not avail- 
able, few original and genuine opinions of him are in 
literary currency. ‘ William Hale White (Mark Ruther- 
ford): A Critical Study,’ by Irvin Stock (Allen and 
Unwin), is a persuasive, exciting, and masterly work. 
It is a defence and an interpretation. It is a current joke 
to comment on the literary labours of American pro- 
fessors. There can be no adverse comment on this one. 
Professor Stock’s book is a first-class work from every 
point of view. It interprets the man with a maximum 
amount of understanding and appreciation. It proposes 
from his life the possible motivation of the works and it 
pays tribute to the works by seeing in them an extra- 
ordinary depth of morality and originality. It is sensitive, 
unashamed of its implications and statements of pro- 
fundity ; it is always on the side of its subject—unlike 
many other writers engaged in biographical studies. If 
Professor Stock’s interpretation is correct, and his argu- 
ment is wholly convincing, then Hale White’s novels are 
among the best of his contemporaries; in fact in certain 
aspects they deal with the anguish of human verities in a 
way that shows him aware of the human predicament of the 
individual as few of his contemporaries were, and that, 
until Meredith and Hardy either combined the social and 
the personal or ignored the social for the personal, this 
aspect had hardly been touched by the English novelist. 
It may or may not be a recommendation that André Gide 
was a great appreciator of Hale White’s art as a novelist. 
In fact, Professor Stock draws most provocative parallels 
in the treatment of certain of Hale White’s characters and 
those of Gide and of the situations in which they are 
involved. Granted the premise that Hale White was a 
moralist of the profoundest kind one can only appreciate 
Professor Stock’s extraordinary sensitive understanding of 
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him. As a book of literary criticism it is something quite 
out of the ordinary. 

‘This New World,’ by William Lytle Schurz (Allen 
and Unwin), is not a historical study in the accepted sense. 
It is rather a discursive survey of Latin-Americen civilisa- 
tion as it is to-day, based on a rather wandering, anecdotal, 
though informed, consideration of the mixed elements 
that have moulded its character and culture and have 
produced the racial features that have by now become 
fairly established. It is in spite of its wealth of information 
a book difficult to place exactly. The historian would like 
a tighter welding into a historical whole; a more direct 
survey of colonisation, with all the motivation of the 
greedy sixteenth- and seventeenth-century adventurers 
seen as the pioneering spirit of European Empire which 
later took on national characteristics until the indi- 
vidual Latin States as we know them to-day came into 
being: while the general reader or prospective traveller 
there would surely ask for a little more realised geo- 
graphical relationship. Mr Schurz is at present, as the 
publisher’s announcement states, ‘engaged in training 
young Americans for living and working among South 
Americans,’ and this is probably the reason why his book 
contains so much of what after a time seems co the reader 
to be the small talk and local chatter of history. 

In the welter of personal war adventures ‘The Drama 
of the Scharnhorst,’ by Corvette-Captain Fritz-Otto 
Busch (Hale), comes very pleasantly as a tale of objective 
adventure. It is written absolutely without bias, with an 
heroic admiration of the ‘ Scharnhorst ’ as a fighting vessel 
and a clear and professional view of the naval situation of 
both sides in any given action. ‘The author is well known 
as a writer on naval matters and he has made a first-class 
story out of this pocket-battleship which caused so much 
trouble to the Allies and, when it escaped through the 
Channel, shame to us. Mr Busch has a wonderful sense 
of the sea; he is both graphic and factual, cleverly makes 
the story of the ‘ Scharnhorst ’ a thing of increasing tension, 
interrupts his narrative to keep the reader in the picture 
with the naval dispositions, resumes his narrative by giving 
the record of an individual, quotes British naval reports 
to fill in the story that was not covered on the German 
side, and finally achieves a terrible climax off the coast of 
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Norway, when the ‘ Scharnhorst ’ was surrounded by the 
British cruisers and destroyers under the command of Sir 
Bruce Fraser and sunk with the loss of nearly all the crew 
of 1,900. The book is a welcome addition to the records 
of the last war. It has a drama which many personal 
records lack, for the conclusive climax was fought out in 
the darkness of the Arctic winter and, incidentally, there 
is much interesting information as to how behind the 
Germans were in their radar development. Mr Busch 
makes no bones about the advantage we had by being so 
much ahead with our radar and with the application of it 
as a new armament for fighting ships in action. 

‘My Life and Lacock Abbey,’ by Matilda Talbot 
(George Allen and Unwin), is a simple, straightforward 
chronicle of a useful, public-spirited, and varied career. 
with a background of a splendid 725-year-old house. Miss 
Talbot tells of her childhood in Dumfries-shire, schooling 
and study in London, experiences as a teacher of cookery, 
travels in Europe, Africa, and America, service in the 
W.R.N.S., and finally how Lacock, which was her mother’s 
old home, came to be hers when she went to keep house for 
her uncle, Charles Talbot, and how she became his heir and 
mistress of Lacock herself. Many people have travelled 
as Miss Talbot has, but there is only one Lacock and one 
might wish that it had been the first part of the title and 
contents of the book. There is enough about the old 
Abbey to be really tantalising, but surely there is much 
more which we might be told of it and its successive 
owners. We are not even given a plan to find our way 
about the house and the rooms described. Lord Methuen 
in his attractive preface writes of the glimpses which Miss 
Talbot gives of Lacock. We must all feel that we should 
like to know Miss Talbot in person, but we do want more of 
her home. 

Over the last few years Turkey has aligned herself more 
and more with the West and, while still fulfilling that 
ancient and not always happy function of a_ bastion 
between Europe and Asia, seems, in the changes that have 
taken place inside the country, to have modernised herself 
on the Western pattern. If all the tendencies are true, 
then Turkey seems well on her way to being the bastion 
of Western defence in this part of the world. She is one 
of the most stable of the Middle Eastern states and her 
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history proves that she has always resisted Russia. M. 
Philips Price’s ‘A History of Turkey’ (Allen and Unwin) 
is a concise study of the history of a country which has 
only in the last hundred years found itself as a nation. 
His book is also a study of Russian influence in this part of 
the world. The two countries have always been closely 
interlinked and the influence of Russia has been greatly in 
evidence. This raises some interesting reasons as to why 
Turkey should now seek to resist this influence. His work 
is most readable and is based on his own travels in the 
country, both before the First World War and since the 
Second World War, and this gives it an appeal which a 
more pedantic approach could not have done. One of the 
major reasons for Turkey’s strength and stability and the 
influence it already wields at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean is due to the recent separation of the Turkish 
state from the Mohammedan religion. Mr Price, in his 
own words, has tried ‘to show how the Ottoman Empire 
came into existence and how the people of the Turkish 
Republic are trying to face the problems of the modern 
world ; how they are reacting to Communist threats and 
blandishments and what associations they are forming 
with the free world of the West.’ 

Of ‘Heart of Scotland’ (Robert Hale) the author, 
Charles Richard Cammell, writes ‘Not one of the thousand- 
books-and-a-book that have been written about Edinburgh 
does this present book resemble . .. History and topography 
I have avoided. My theme is more particular, more private. 
Here is a poet’s record of the intellectual life of Edinburgh ’ 
between 1931 and 1935. The author is not only a poet 
but an essayist, art critic, journalist maitre d’épée, Scottish 
Nationalist, pacifist, student of the occult and spiritism, 
traveller and close friend of many outstanding characters 
in the world of literature and art in Scotland. He deals 
with the varied phases of his career with clarity, satis- 
faction, and frankness. James Pittendrigh Macgillivray, 
Lewis Spence, Lady Margaret Sackville, W. G. Blaikie 
Murdoch, Seton Gordon, and John Duncan come very 
much into his pages, and it must be admitted that of 
some of these and others mentioned in the book the 
southern reader really should have known more before than 
he probably did. However, he can realise now what an 
intellectually remarkable age Edinburgh had in the 1930's. 
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